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Reciprocal 
Measures 
for Arms 
Stabilization 


T. C. SCHELLING 
From Daedalus 
Fall 1960 


This important article,* by one of the leading 
exponents of the theory of arms stabilization, formed 
part of the special Fall issue of Daedalus on Arms 
Control, which has attracted wide attention. 

Professor Schelling, who is a member of the Center 
Sor International Affairs at Harvard, here discusses the 
practical objectives which might emerge from an 
attempt to improve rather than dismantle 

the nuclear balance of power. 


HERE HAS BEEN a widespread change in the 

thinking on arms control in the last year or 
so. Much of it is due to the focus of attention on 
‘measures to safeguard against surprise attack’ (to 
use the official terminology). Although this subject 
is still listed anachronistically under ‘disarma- 
ment’, it is differently oriented. It assumes deter- 
rence as the keystone of our security policy, and 
tries to improve it. It accepts a retaliatory capa- 
bility as something to be enhanced, not degraded 
— something to be made more secure, less accident- 
prone, less in need of striking quickly to avoid its 
own destruction, less capable of gaining advantage 
from a sudden attack of its own. An anomaly of 
this approach to arms control is that it does not 
necessarily involve ‘disarmament’ in the literal 
sense. 
Another anomaly, which rather shakes the dis- 
armament tradition, is that weapons may be more 
stabilizing and less aggressive if they are capable 
of civilian reprisal rather than of military engage- 
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ment. A stand-off between two retaliatory forces 
is in some ways equivalent to an exchange of 
hostages; and ‘inhumane’ weapons, capable of 
inflicting damage but not able to go after the 
enemy’s strategic forces, acquire virtue because of 
their manifestly deterrent function and the lack of 
temptation they give either side to strike first. 

More important, though, is the fact that 
schemes to avert surprise attack are manifestly 
compatible with a national military policy, not a 
renunciation of it. They emphasize the possibility 
that one can simultaneously think seriously and 
sympathetically about our military posture and 
about collaborating with our enemies to improve 
it. To propose, as does the notion of ‘measures to 
safeguard against surprise attack’, that military 
co-operation with potential enemies may offer 
opportunities to improve our military posture, 
opens a new field for imaginative scientific and 
military thinking, and may eventually enlist the 
support of the military services themselves. 

Most of this progress is still ahead of us; the 
revolution in thinking about arms control is barely 
started. Officially we have taken only the most 
hesitant steps in defining arms control in a way 
that does not contradict our national security 
policies. We still talk officially as though ‘disarma- 
ment’ can only save money, without noticing that 
under the new philosophy it could cost more. We 
still work officially with an image of disarmament 
that makes it solely a peacetime (cold-wartime) 
process of negotiating explicit detailed agreements 
in a multinational context for the reduction or 
elimination of weapons, without adequately recog- 
nizing that, as in limiting war, limiting the arms 
race can be a more tacit and less formal process 
that the “Treaty’ idea implies. More important, 
the prevalent image of disarmament is still one 
that gives the process a uniquely defined endpoint 
—the point of no arms at all, or virtually none 
except in the hands of some international authority 
or synthetic state that would have the power to 
police the world against international violence but 
against nothing else. 


Ultimate Goal 

The cautious and the sceptical, the pessimists 
and the realists, have doubts about how rapidly 
that endpoint can be approached, whether it will 
be approached at all, and whether the process 
once started may not be reversed. But the ultimate 
goal is rarely challenged except by those who have 
no interest in arms control. And by far the most 
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frequent argument raised in favour of particular 
limited measures of arms control, perhaps the most 
persuasive, is that these limited measures are at 
least ‘steps toward’ the goal of ultimate disarma- 
ment. We have not faced up to the implications 
of the anomaly that ‘measures to safeguard against 
surprise attack’ are designed to preserve a nuclear 
striking power, and are not easily construed as 
just another ‘step toward’ ultimate disarmament. 

We still talk about ‘levels’ of armament or 
disarmament, as though there were only two 
directions in which to go, up and down, the arms 
race going in one direction and arms control in 
the other. We have not yet admitted that, even in 
the framework of arms control, it could be an open 
question whether we ought to be negotiating with 
our enemies for more arms, less arms, different 
kinds of arms, or arrangements superimposed on 
existing armaments. We have given little thought 
even to the weapon system that would be required 
by that ultimate international authority that might 
police the world against armed violence, and to 
whether it, too, would be embarrassed by a 
‘massive retaliation’ doctrine that would lack 
credibility; whether it, too, might be subject to 
surprise attack; whether it, too, would lack resolu- 
tion (as some think NATO might lack resolution) 
to reach an awful collective decision in response 
to nibbling aggression or bland violation. 

The point of this paper is that there is a vast 
new area to be explored once we break out of the 
traditional confinement of ‘disarmament’ — the 
entire area of military collaboration with potential 
enemies to reduce the likelihood of war or to 
reduce its scope and violence. It is an area worth 
exploring because our present military policies and 
prospects, however we feel about the adequacy of 
current programmes, cannot promise security from 
a major thermonuclear war; and even modest 
improvements achieved through co-operation with 
the Soviets should be welcome. 

It is not true that in the modern world a gain 
for the Russians is necessarily a loss for us, and 
vice versa. We can both suffer losses, and this fact 
provides scope for co-operation. We both have — 
unless the Russians have already determined to 
launch an attack and are preparing for it-—a 
common interest in reducing the advantage of 
striking first, simply because that very advantage, 
even if common to both sides, increases the likeli- 
hood of war. If at the expense of some capability 
for launching surprise attack one can deny that 
capability to the other, it may be a good bargain. 


We both have a common interest in avoiding the 
kind of false alarm, panic, misunderstanding, or 
loss of control, that may lead to an unpremeditated 
war, in a situation aggravated by the recognition 
on both sides that it is better to go first than to 
go second. We may have a common interest in 
not getting drawn or provoked or panicked into 
war by the actions of a third party (whether that 
party intends the result or not). And we may have 
an interest in saving some money by not doing on 
both sides the things that, if we both do them, 
tend to cancel out. 


Common Interest 


This common interest does not depend on trust 
and good faith. In fact it seems likely that unless 
thoroughgoing distrust can be acknowledged on 
both sides, it may be hard to reach any real under- 
standing on the subject. The intellectual clarity 
required to recognize the nature of the common 
interest may be incompatible with the pretence 
that we trust each other, or that there is any 
sequence of activities in the short run by which 
either side could demonstrate its good faith to the 
other. 

Ancient despotisms may have understood better 
than we do how to tranquillize relations between 
them while hating and distrusting. They exchanged 
hostages, drank wine from the same glass, met in 
public to inhibit the massacre of one by the other, 
and even deliberately exchanged spies to facilitate 
transmittal of authentic information. And perhaps, 
having exchanged a son for a daughter in the 
cold-blooded interest of contract enforcement, they 
may have reduced tension sufficiently to permit a 
little affection to grow up in later generations. 

The premise underlying my point of view is 
that a main determinant of the likelihood of war 
is the nature of present military technology. We 
and the Russians are trapped by our military 
technology. Weapon developments of the last 
fifteen years, especially of the last seven or eight, 
have themselves been responsible for the most 
alarming aspects of the present strategic situation. 
They have enhanced the advantage, in the event 
war should come, of being the one to start it. They 
have inhumanly compressed the time available to 
make the most terrible decisions. They have almost 
eliminated any belief that a really big war either 
could be or should be limited in scope or brought 
to a close by any process other than the sheer 
exhaustion of weapons. They have greatly reduced 
the confidence of either side that it can predict the 
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weapons its enemy has or will have in the future. 
In these and other ways the evolution of military 
technology has exacerbated whatever propensities 
toward war are inherent in the political conflict 
between us and our enemies. It might be naive to 
say that this is an unmixed evil for both us and the 
Soviets, since it powerfully affects the bilateral 
contest between us. Nevertheless, it is hard to 
escape the judgment that nature might have been 
kinder in the way she let our military technology 
unfold itself over the last decade and a half. 


Technological Considerations 

It is interesting- more than that, it is useful — 
to ask what technological achievements (available 
both to us and to our enemies) we wish had never 
occurred, and what technological failures we wish 
had turned out otherwise. Do we wish the hydrogen 
bomb had never come along to make intercon- 
tinental missiles economical? Do we wish that 
nuclear-powered aircraft had made airborne alert 
so cheap that retaliatory aircraft could stay aloft 
rather than be vulnerable on the ground to a 
missile attack? Do we hope that no one ever 
discovers an economical means of nullifying 
ballistic-missile submarines, so that neither side 
can hope to preclude retaliation by sudden attack ? 
Do we wish that warning systems were so nearly 
perfect that ‘false alarm’ were virtually impossible, 
or so poor that we could never be tempted to rely 
on them? Do we wish that missiles had never 
become so accurate that they could be used to 
destroy an enemy’s missiles in an effort to negate 
an enemy’s retaliatory threat? Do we wish that 
radioactive fallout could not occur, or do we 
welcome it as a peculiarly retaliatory (and hence 
deterrent) weapon effect that is of little use in a 
pre-emptive attack? Do we wish that secrecy about 
weapons and weapon production were much more 
difficult to maintain than it is, or welcome certain 
kinds of secrecy as a form of mutually appreciated 
security against surprise attack. 

The reason why it is productive to speculate on 
these questions, rather than merely fanciful, is that 
arms control can usefully be thought of as a way 
of changing some of the answers. In addition to 
what we can do unilaterally to improve our 
warning, to maintain close control over our forces, 
to make our forces more secure against attack, to 
avoid the need for precipitate decisions, and to 
avoid accidents or the mistaken decisions that they 
might cause, there may be opportunities to 
exchange facilities or understandings with our 
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enemies, or to design and deploy our forces differ- 
ently by agreement with our enemies who do like- 
wise, in a way that enhances those aspects of 
technology we like and that helps to nullify those 
that we do not. 

If we wish that radar were better and cheaper 
and less limited by the earth’s curvature, we might 
make it so by exchanging real estate with the 
Russians for the construction by each of us of 
observation posts on each other’s soil. If we hope 
that no one can ever predict with confidence how 
his own missiles would do, in a surprise attack, 
against the hardened missile sites of his opponent, 
we might deny each other the necessary knowledge 
by banning tests of large weapons in the era in 
which anyone actually has a missile in a hard 
underground site that he could use in a weapon- 
effects test. If instead we wish that each side might 
preserve the privacy of its railroad lines for mobile 
missiles, we might jointly eschew certain sur- 
veillance techniques; and if we thought that anti- 
missile defences of missile sites might be more 
feasible, and retaliatory forces correspondingly less 
vulnerable, with the further testing of nuclear 
weapons and their effects, we might look with 
more favour on continued weapon testing. These 
considerations are by no means the whole story in 
arms control, but they do remind us that we and 
our enemies can both jointly welcome, or jointly 
deplore, certain technological developments (like 
the improved accuracy of long-range missiles) and 
may possibly find ways, jointly, to enhance them 
or to offset them, over and above the things that 
we can do unilaterally. 

These examples suggest some of the criteria that 
can be applied to limited arms control schemes, 
and some of the difficulties in implementing them. 
As to criteria, the first thing to emphasize is that 
it takes a certain amount of strategic analysis to 
decide whether a particular limitation or aug- 
mentation of weapons or facilities is a good one or 
a bad one. Viewing limited measures on their 
individual merits, and not as steps in a compre- 
hensive programme that can be justified only by 
a long sequence of steps to follow, one has to ask 
whether the technological and economic conse- 
quences of a particular scheme is or is not con- 
ducive to military stability; and the answer is very 
unlikely to be closely correlated with whether more 
weapons or fewer weapons are involved, bigger 
weapons or smaller ones, or even whether notions 
of ‘more’ and ‘less’, ‘bigger’ and ‘smaller’, can be 
applied. Whether we would like to see recon- 
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naissance satellites banned or encouraged may 
depend, for example, on whether we think they 
will mainly provide targeting information to the 
initiator of war or mainly provide warning to a 
potential defender so that a potential attacker is 
the more deterred. Whether we like big missiles or 
not may depend on whether we believe, as so 
many believed a few years ago, that missiles would 
be simple and sturdy and hard to destroy in their 
underground sites or believe as so many fear now 
that increased accuracies and yields make the 
present generation of missiles better for a first 
strike than for a second strike. Whether we wish 
missile technology to be advanced or retarded may 
depend on whether or not we believe, as many do, 
that the next generation of missiles will be easier 
to protect, easier to hide, or easier to keep moving, 
and therefore less insecure. Whether one welcomes 
nuclear-powered ballistic-missile submarines on 
both sides or deplores them depends on whether 
they seem to be peculiarly good at surviving and 
retaliating, and hence ‘deterrent’, or peculiarly 
good at getting up close for a no-warning strike 
on an enemy’s retaliatory power. And if it were 
somehow possible to enforce a ban on ‘dirty’ bombs, 
there would still be a genuine strategic question 
of whether or not we wish deterrent capabilities 
to be enhanced by the greater punitive power of 
dirty bombs, recognizing that comparatively slow- 
acting fallout may be of much less utility to a 
potential attacker, whose main interest is to 
minimize retaliation on himself. 


Implications for Arms Agreement 

The fact that developments such as these require 
strategic analysis before it can be decided whether 
they are good or bad is, aside from being true, 
discouraging. It means that even among the 
experts there will be disagreement about the con- 
sequences of any particular prohibition or exchange 
of military facilities; it may be next to impossible 
to get widespread understanding of the relevant 
arguments, even within governments. And if fairly 
detailed analysis is required, and careful distinc- 
tions have to be made, prohibitions might have to 
be specified in equally careful detail and with 
equally fine distinctions. This is certainly an 
obstacle to negotiation. Furthermore, any analysis 
—and any prohibition or agreement or exchange 
of facilities that is justified on the basis of such 
analysis —is subject to rapid obsolescence. The 
friendly warning satellite appears, a year later, as 
a vicious targeting aid to the surprise attacker; 


the network of warning systems originally designed 
for mutual reassurance proves in operation to have 
too high a false-alarm rate; the missile-guidance 
systems that we deplored because of their extreme 
accuracy and the advantage they would give the 
attacker may prove, after we outlaw them, to 
have been the main hope for mobile missile systems 
desired for their invulnerability and hence for their 
stability. By the time we reach agreement on 
precisely what to allow in our satellites, where to 
place our radar, or what missiles to ban, new 
evidence or new analysis comes along to suggest 
that the justification of the particular scheme we 
are about to subscribe to is all wrong. 

Finally, by the time we look at individual 
schemes in sufficient detail to judge whether their 
strategic implications are ‘good’ for both us and 
our enemies, we may have narrowed them down 
to the point where they are intolerably biased. 
It is probably a mathematically sound principle 
that the more measures we put in a package, the 
more their bilateral biases will cancel out, and 
hence the greater will be the joint gain relative to 
the competitive advantage. This may mean that 
once a potential arms control system is dissected 
into sufficiently small pieces to apply the right kind 
of analysis, we shall have more individual bar- 
gaining counters than are salutary for the nego- 
tiating process. 

The recent negotiations on weapon tests may 
prove to be typical. First, there has been almost 
no public discussion of whether the further testing 
of weapons and weapon effects would really be 
conducive to the development of greater bilateral 
military stability or instability over the coming 
years. That is, whether further testing would 
mainly facilitate the development of more secure 
retaliatory weapon systems with better communi- 
cation and control, less subject to accident and 
false alarm, or instead would mainly enhance the 
potency of weapons for pre-emptive attack and 
aggravate the urge, when in doubt, to strike 
quickly and without restraint. The answer is by 
no means obvious for the period immediately 
ahead. It should be noted that tests involve not 
only new-weapon performance but weapon éffects 
on previously untested targets, and the latter may 
be especially relevant to such things as anti- 
ICBM defence, civil defence, and the vulnera- 
bility of fixed or mobile weapons, warning systems, 
and communication and control systems. Even if 
the public could be got interested in this crucial 
question, it would be unlikely to have the informa- 
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tion it would need to judge the answer. (There 
has been a good deal of public discussion of the 
merits and possible demerits of preventing the 
further spread of nuclear weapons to small 
countries, but remarkably little discussion of just 
how a test ban would obstruct the spread.) Second, 
while it may seem a mischievous stroke of fortune 
that somebody discovered, between the two con- 
ferences, facts or ideas that made the policing of 
a test ban appear more difficult than it had 
appeared the year before, this may be exactly what 
we have to expect in every case. If today we had 
‘completely solved’ the new technical problems 
introduced by the ‘decoupling’ technique, we 
should still have to be prepared for somebody’s 
discovering next year a new possibility that had 
been overlooked, one that contemporary detection 
technology could not yet cope with. 

The test-ban discussions also illustrate that, 
when an issue has been narrowed down, the bias 
in the advantages may seem to outweight the joint 
advantages. There is more controversy, and 
understandably so, over whether a prohibition on 
small-weapon tests is in the American interest, 
than on whether a prohibition covering the whole 
spectrum is. 

Informal Understandings 

But of all the characteristics of the present test- 
ban negotiations, the most significant may be that 
we have had a moratorium for some tifne without 
a formal agreement. (We do not, of course, have 
rights of inspection; so we cannot be sure that the 
moratorium has been kept; but it likely has been, 
except possibly for the most easily disguised 
tests.) And this moratorium resulted from no 
detailed negotiations, no careful specifications, and 
no written documents to be initialled and ratified. 
I do not think this result can be wholly explained 
by the pressure of public opinion. Part of the 
motivation must be that, whatever one side is 
sacrificing in improved technology, the other side 
is also foregoing tests, and each would probably 
resume them if the other did. Thus the main 
sanction of an arms control agreement — the 
expectation that each will abstain only if the other 
does — is probably present in this case. It is there- 
fore a genuine instance of ‘arms control’. If it 
suffers from being tentative, temporary, qualified, 
and conditional, so might any arms-control agree- 
ment, even if duly negotiated and signed; further- 
more, who can say yet that the present ‘agreement’, 
if such we may call it, will not be of some duration ? 
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Here, I think, we have an important clue to a 
process by which arms control may be reached, 
and the kinds of arms control that can be reached 
by that process. Maybe arms control is destined to 
be something more informal than is suggested by 
the great diplomatic deployments in Geneva. 
Maybe limited measures of arms control can be 
arrived at by quite indirect and incomplete com- 
munication; maybe they will take the form of a 
proposal embodied in unilateral action (or absten- 
tion from action) which continues if matched by 
corresponding action on the other side and only 
for so long as it is. Maybe instead of arguing about 
what we should do, we will simply do it and dare 
the other side to do likewise, or do it and quietly 
suggest that we would like to keep it up, but only 
if they find it in their interest to do something 
comparable. 

But if arms control is to be arrived at by a more 
tacit and informal process, and if we are going to 
call ‘arms control’ any of the military things that 
we and the Russians abstain from because of an 
awareness that as long as each abstains the other 
probably will too, we should look around and see 
whether we do not already have a good deal of 
arms control. If we have, we should look at it 
closely to see what lessons we can draw. 

Off hand it appears (but a more imaginative 
examination might prove otherwise) that the tacit 
understandings we have with the Russians concern 
what we do with our weapons more than what we 
possess. We seem to have some understandings 
about traffic rules for patrolling bombers; there 
are apparently certain lines we stay on this side of, 
lines the Russians presumably can recognize, the 
crossing of which they can probably monitor to 
some extent. This is certainly a restraint that we 
unilaterally observe in the interest of reducing 
misunderstandings and alarms. As far as I know, 
the traffic rules are communicated, not explicitly, 
but simply by behaving in accordance with them 
(perhaps conspicuously in accordance with them) 
and possibly by having chosen the dividing lines 
in such a way that their significance is recognizable. 
We both abstain from harassing actions on each 
other’s strategic forces; we do not jam each other’s 
military communications, scare each other with 
fallout from weapon tests, or wage surreptitious 
peacetime undersea wars of attrition. We may yet 
develop tacit understandings about zones and 
traffic rules for submarines, and may (or may not) 
develop a tradition for leaving each other’s 
reconnaissance satellites alone. We both very 
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obviously abstain from assassination. The Russians 
recently ‘negotiated’ (by a process of nudging) a 
sharper understanding about sharing the Pacific 
for target practice. It remains to be seen whether 
the U-2 incident causes certain tacit or latent 
understandings to come unstuck. It seems a correct 
interpretation that there is still some element of 
implicit understanding about not transferring 
nuclear weapons to other countries. Its status is 
presently a great deal more ambiguous than the 
author expected a couple of years ago; neverthe- 
less there must be a general awareness on both 
sides that the restraint of either will be weakened 
or dissolved by promiscuousness on the other’s part. 

In all likelihood we may abstain from the use 
of nuclear weapons in some limited war, though 
both sides often seem to denounce officially the 
notion that a serious limited war should be, or 
could be, fought without nuclear weapons. Here 
is an interesting case of an arms limitation that 
may be tacitly recognized by both sides, and 
recognized only because each thinks the other may 
observe it too, yet one that is not only not formally 
agreed on but even denounced and denied by both 
sides. It seems doubtful whether this tacit under- 
standing could be made much stronger by a 
written document.! A restraint on the use of 
nuclear weapons may be more persuasive if it 
seems to rest on the enemy’s own self-interest — on 
his understanding that if he abstains we may too, 
but only if he does — than if it pretends to rest on 
the power of a written agreement or on a fiction 
of ‘good faith’. 

In fact, all of the tacitly agreed limits that do 
apply, or may apply, in limited war, can be 
construed as a kind of informal arms control 
tacitly arrived at. My impression is that we and 
the Russians will go to some length to avoid having 
American and Russian troops directly engage each 
other in a limited war, simply because such an 
engagement might create extremely unstable 
expectations about whether the war could remain 
limited. We and the Russians both recognize many 
legalistic limitations in war, such as the distinction 
between North Koreans and Chinese, between 
volunteers and regulars, between the provision of 
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materials to an ally and the provision of man- 
power, between doing an ally’s reconnaissance for 
him and doing his bombing, perhaps even the 
distinction between local airfields that are fair 
game because they are on the ground within a 
disputed country and the decks of carriers offshore 
that might for some reason be construed as 
‘sanctuary’. 


Necessary Collaboration 

Most of these limits are arbitrary, conventional 
and casuistic— purely matters of traditions and 
precedent. For that reason they are uncertain and 
insecure; nobody is even nominally committed to 
honour them. But they demonstrate that it is 
possible for potential enemies to arrive tacitly, or 
by indirect communication, at a meeting of minds 
about some rules, and about how to interpret 
intentions through the way one operates and 
deploys his resources. Most important, the limits 
than can be observed in limited war are a powerful 
demonstration that sheer self-interest — the recogni- 
tion of a need to collaborate with an enemy in 
wartime, to reach understandings that transcend 
the formalities of explicit communication; the 
recognition of a mutual interest in avoiding acci- 
dents, incidents, misunderstandings and un- 
necessary alarms, and in holding to any constraints 
that can be found — can provide potent sanctions 
that need not rest on explicit negotiation and 
formal agreements. 

We may, then, increase our understanding of 
the nature of arms control, what it rests on and 
how it may come about, by recognizing limited 
war as a kind of arms control in itself. And perhaps 
it differs from peacetime (i.e. cold-war) arms 
control less than we customarily think. Perhaps 
the psychology and the sanctions and the mode of 
communication, the kinds of reasoning involved, 
the lack of formal agreement or even acknowledg- 
ment, that typify limited war, represent a more 
central and typical process of international 
negotiation that we usually give it credit for. 

There is another aspect of limited war that 
deserves emphasis in this connection. The limits in 
limited war are arrived at not by verbal bargaining, 
but by manoeuvre, by actions, and by statements 
and declarations that are not direct communica- 
tion to the enemy. Each side tends to act in some 
kind of recognizable pattern, so that any limits 
that it is actually observing can be appreciated by 
the enemy; and each tries to perceive what 
restraints the other is observing. For that reason 
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the limits themselves must be clear-cut, must be 
of an ‘obvious’ character, must be based on 
qualitative distinctions rather than matters of 
degree. They must not be too selective, too gerry- 
mandered in discriminating between what is 
inside and what is outside the limit. They must 
attach themselves to benchmarks, demarcation 
lines, and distinctions that come naturally. They 
must have simplicity. They must take advantage 
of conventions and traditions and precedents that 
exist, even if the precedents and traditions are 
biased between the two sides or a nuisance to both 
sides. Often they must involve all-or-none distinc- 
tions, or across-the-board distinctions like that 
between land and water, between material and 
manpower, between two sides of a border, or even 
some arbitrary but potent and highly suggestive 
feature like a parallel of latitude. 

This is certainly true in the case of the use of 
nuclear weapons in limited war. It is enormously 
more likely that a limit against any use of nuclear 
weapons could be recognized, sensed, and adhered 
to by both sides on condition that each other 
observe it, than that any particular quantitative 
limitation, target limitation, fission vs. fusion 
limitation, or limitation based on who is the 
‘aggressor’, could be jointly and tacitly converged 
on by the participants. 

But the same is certainly true of a test suspension. 
A tacitly reached moratorium on testing nuclear 
weapons — mutual and reciprocal but essentially 
unilateral on both sides — is much more likely to be 
stable and durable, much less likely to be eroded 
by ambiguous behaviour, than a selective mora- 
torium. If we and the Russians are very selective 
in our unilateral restraints, each choosing the 
particular yields, altitudes, fission-fusion combina- 
tions, and localities for tests, it seems unlikely 
either that both sides will hit on the same limita- 
tions and maintain them with confidence, or that 
both will hit on ‘equivalent’ though different 
restraints. 

To some extent, then, the gains and losses of a 
particular agreement, i.e. the way any particular 
understanding that is reached may discriminate 
between the two parties (or among more than two 
parties), is likely to be dictated somewhat by the 
elements of the problem, and not altogether by the 
detailed preferences of the parties to the under- 
standing or their bargaining skill. An absolute ban 
on weapon tests, for example, or any other across- 
the-board prohibition, is somewhat arbitrary in 
the way it distributes the advantages; but perhaps 
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some of its appeal is precisely in the fact that it is 
somewhat arbitrary, somewhat determined by 
chance or by the very structure of the problem, 
dictated by circumstances rather than by either 
side to the other. 


Communication and Understanding 


If an important part of our arms control — or let 
us call it ‘mutual arms accommodation’ — with our 
enemies is going to be tacit and informal, a matter 
of reciprocated unilateral actions and abstentions, 
we need to take seriously the problem of com- 
municating with our enemies about what we are 
doing, and of reaching understandings with them. 
In some respects informal communication is easier, 
in some ways harder; the process is different from 
that of formal, explicit, detailed negotiation, and 
imposes different requirements. Informal com- 
munication is usually ambiguous; a government 
speaks by hint as well as by overt statement and 
proposal, it speaks indirectly through the medium 
of press conferences, leaks of information, and 
remarks to third parties. It speaks with many 
voices, in the executive branch, in the Congress, 
and even in private articles and news stories that 
are ‘inspired’, or inferred to be so. And it speaks 
through the actions it takes. 

The difference should not be exaggerated ; even 
when large teams of professional diplomats and 
technical experts are assembled in Geneva, much 
of the communication takes these other forms. 
Nevertheless, the strategy of communication is 
different, particularly because of the greater need 
in informal negotiations to reach a real under- 
standing. In formal and explicit negotiation, what 
eventually matters is to a large extent what gets 
written down and agreed to; even if there was not 
a meeting of minds, there may have been a 
meeting of words that provides a record of the 
expectations of both sides and the obligations 
perceived. In informal negotiation the ultimate 
sanction depends less on a piece of paper than on 
the clarity of the understanding reached. If one 
behaves in a particular way, in anticipation of the 
other’s reciprocation, there is a need to make clear 
precisely how one is behaving, with what mutual 
purpose in mind, so that the other can read the 
proposal in it, infer what would constitute recipro- 
cation, and design its own behaviour accordingly. 

There is furthermore a greater need to be 
persuasive. In explicit negotiation, it may be 
possible to reach an agreement whose terms are 
reasonably well understood without agreement on 
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principles or any reciprocal understanding of each 
other’s motives. If the letter of the agreement is 
clear, the spirit can remain somewhat in doubt. 
In informal negotiation, the spirit bears most of the 
burden; and if the idea behind what we think we 
are doing is not perceived by our partner (enemy), 
what we expect of him — or what we may reason- 
ably be expected to expect of him~— may be too dimly 
perceived to be the basis for genuine reciprocation. 
Suppose we decide to put more emphasis on 
ballistic-missile submarines, for example, in the 
belief that they are peculiarly ‘stable’ weapons 
because of their lesser susceptibility to destruction 
in case of a surprise attack and because they are 
not so much under obligation to strike quickly in 
the event of an ambiguous warning (or war itself), 
or else because their smaller warheads, with 
possibly a lesser degree of accuracy as compared 
with ground-based missiles, makes them less of a 
threat to the enemy’s retaliatory forces and more 
of a genuine deterrent. Suppose we decide that we 
could afford to do this only if the enemy himself 
oriented his own strategic programme towards 
similarly ‘stable’ weapon systems. It might not be 
at all clear to the Russians what our motives are, 
or what the conditions were for our going through 
with the programme. Or suppose we have a crash 
programme for the development of a more secure 
ground-based missile force, this programme to be 
financed by a sharp increase in the defence budget, 
with a good deal of expenditure on command, 
control, and communication arrangements so as 
to reduce both the vulnerability of our weapons 
and their sensitivity to accident or false alarm. In 
particular, suppose that our budget rises because of 
increased outlays associated with our desire for a 
slow reacting force, rather than one that must 
react rapidly. In such circumstances, our actions 
may be stabilizing or destabilizing, depending on 
whether the enemy can perceive that we are 
making the world safer for him rather than 
increasing his need (and ours) to jump the gun in 
a crisis. If we institute an airborne alert, it may be 
important to do so in a way that enhances the 
apparent as well as the real security and stability 
of our retaliatory weapon systems. This might 
mean that we would have to choose deliberately, 
say, flight patterns that manifestly enhance the 
security of our forces rather than the speed with 
which they could initiate a surprise attack of their 
own. 
By far the most important prerequisite is that 
we understand our own motives well enough to 


take actions that are consistent with a deterrent 
philosophy, and well enough so that we can 
articulate it to ourselves. If we have such a philo- 
sophy, and if our actions are consistent with it, and 
if for our own purposes we articulate that philo- 
sophy in explaining our budget decisions here at 
home, we are probably well on the way to convey- 
ing that philosophy persuasively to our enemy, if 
he is at all receptive. A special problem here is that 
our overt position on disarmament must not be too 
inconsistent with the philosophy that we are trying 
to display and get across to our enemy. If, for 
example, we really believed in a policy of col- 
laborating with the Russians to develop a stable 
situation of mutual deterrence, and if we deter- 
mined to make important changes, to this end, 
in the configuration of our weapons but these 
changes were not in the direction of general 
disarmament, we would put a double burden 
on our communication if the front we pre- 
sented on arms-control questions bore no 
relation to that philosophy. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that we have to speak in our formal 
disarmament diplomacy in a manner that is 
sincere and consistent with what we are funda- 
mentally trying to get across to the Russians. It 
may just mean that our insincerity should be as 
manifest as the inconsistency, so that when we do 
contradict ourselves the Russians know that this 
is for show and that they should look for the real 
message elsewhere. Still, it would help if we could 
find the diplomatic courage to shift even the formal 
discussions of arms control more into accord with 
our basic military policy, at the same time as we 
try to adapt that military policy in directions that 
the Russians can appreciate and reciprocate, so 
that disarmament negotiations can help a little, 
or at least hinder as little as possible, the develop- 
ment of a genuine understanding. 


Soviet Reaction ? 

Even so, it is still an umanswered question 
whether the Russians are at all disposed to 
participate in any ‘mutual arms accommodation’ 
with us, beyond what we already do in a tacit way. 
And it is a difficult technical question whether, 
even if they are disposed to co-operate with us and 
appreciate the principle of stable retaliatory 
systems with minimum proclivity toward false 
alarm and minimum temptation toward surprise 
attack, there are any promising actions to be 
undertaken. Weapon systems can rarely be classi- 
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fied indisputably as first-strike or second-strike 
weapons, as ‘accident-prone’ or ‘accident-proof’; 
a good deal of technical analysis has to lie behind 
a judgment, many of the technical judgments may 
not be made equally by us and our enemies, the 
judgement has to be made in the context of an 
evolving weapon system for which facts are really 
forecasts, and what is known today may no longer 
be true tomorrow. It is, furthermore, too much 
to expect the massive bureaucracy of our defence 
establishment and our foreign service, and the 
partisan conflicts in Congress, to produce and 
maintain a coherent philosophy and transmit it 
with high fidelity to a suspicious enemy whose 
receptivity and reasoning processes we can only 
poorly evaluate. But it is worth trying. 


Slow Reaction Essential 

One possibility, already adverted to, is to design 
our military forces conspiciuously and deliberately 
in the direction of deterrence, stability, and slow 
reaction. That is, to articulate as a policy the 
design of a strategic force that is peculiarly good 
at waiting out crises, at surviving a surprise attack, 
and at punishing an attacker ex post, and not 
particularly good at initiating a preventive attack, 
not in need of responding rapidly to warning. 

This may not be a bad policy to follow uni- 
laterally; but the advantage of pursuing it is 
greater if the enemy pursues it too. The more each 
side perceives the other as designing his force for 
a sudden pre-emptive attack in a crisis, or for a 
premeditated surprise attack, the more one is 
tempted himself to develop a quick-reacting 
system, one that is peculiarly suited to catching 
the enemy’s military forces before they have left 
the ground. Thus to some extent such a policy is a 
conditional policy; the motive is greater if the 
principle is reciprocated by the enemy. 

It would be extraordinarily difficult, perhaps 
impossible, to negotiate a detailed understanding 
of precisely what kinds of weapons in what con- 
figurations, and how deployed, would meet the 
‘stability’ criterion. For that reason the idea may 
not be one that lends itself to explicit detailed 
negotiated agreements. But that does not rule out 
the possibility that both sides may perceive value 
in pursuing such policies in a general way, and 
may recognize that their own behaviour not only 
helps the other side pursue a similar policy but 
helps to induce it by the tacit promise of reciproca- 
tion. As mentioned above, we already do this in 
such matters as the traffic rules we both unilaterally 


observe and reciprocate; there may be a good deal 
of room for gradually extending this kind of 
reciprocal unilateral action, even though the 
subject may never appear on the agenda of a 
diplomatic negotiation. 

Compared with a peaceful world disarmed, 
schemes to stabilize mutual deterrence are a poor 
second best; judged against the prospect of war, 
measures to make it less likely may be attractive. 
This point of view will not appeal to any who 
believe that war results from the sheer existence of 
arms and the temptation to use them, or from the 
influence of militarists in modern society whose 
prestige increases in proportion to the arms 
budget, and who believe that distrust is only 
aggravated by people’s acting as though distrust 
exists. History shows, it is said, that man cannot 
live in a world with arms without using them. 
History rarely shows anything quite that universal ; 
but even granting it, the question is not whether 
it is asking much of man to learn to live in a world 
with arms and not to use them excessively. The 
question is whether it takes more skill and wisdom 
for man to learn to live in a world with arms and 
not to use them than it does for man to disarm 
himself so totally that he can’t have war even if 
he wants it (or can’t want it any longer). If modern 
social institutions are capable of achieving dis- 
armament in the first place, and of avoiding arms 
races in perpetuity thereafter, perhaps they are 
capable of supporting a world with arms without 
war. Those who argue that peace with arms is 
impossible but act as though peace and dis- 
armament are not may be using a double standard. 

And it must be remembered that total dis- 
armament, even if achieved, does not by itself 
preclude subsequent arms races; nor does a good 
start toward total disarmament preclude a violent 
reversal. To the extent that an arms advantage is 
more easily obtained when the level of armaments 
on both sides is low—to the extent that the 
consequences of cheating are greater in a world 
with few arms—arms races might become more 
violent, the lower the level of armament from 
which they start. Particularly in a world in which 
the pace of scientific progress is rapid but jerky, 
uneven as between countries, and full of oppor- 
tunities and uncertainties for weapons develop- 
ment, it is not at all clear that the world would be 
less uneasy about arms advantages if each side 
continually thought of itself as nearly naked. 
What can explain the complacency of the American 
response to the first Soviet sputnik except a feeling 
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(superbly rationalized) that the existing level of 
arms provided so much security that no single new 
achievement, or even a revision of the comparative 
time schedules by a year or two, could quite upset 
the balance. 


Exchange of Information 

Another area of possible co-operation is in 
damping the arms race through the exchange of 
information. I am not much impressed with the 
budgetary fury of our participation in the arms 
race, but it is not hard to imagine that the budget- 
ary arms race might get into much higher gear. 
If it does, part of the motivation (at least in this 
country) may be due to uncertainty about the 
level of armament on the other side. The ‘missile 
gap’ that one estimates, or feels obliged to assume 
to exist in the absence of information, may exceed 
the actual missile gap, causing a more frantic 
increase in armaments that would be undertaken 
with better information. And it may induce 
reciprocal action on the other side, which also 
wishes to avoid an intolerably unfavourable 
imbalance. 

To illustrate: suppose that either side felt 
reasonably secure against sudden attack as long 
as its enemy’s missile numerical superiority never 
reached, say, 2 : 1. In this case, just knowing what 
each other possesses and is producing could make 
possible a stable equilibrium at a modest level of 
strategic armaments, while ignorance of the 
enemy’s strength might seem to require an 
unlimited effort to avoid falling too far behind. 
With actual weapons such simple calculations are, 
of course, impossible; nevertheless, the principle 
is valid. 

An important difficulty of applying it, though, 
is that the ways by which one can get authentic 
information about the other’s present and pro- 
jected strength may provide more strategic 
information than the other side can tolerate. Also, 
one side yields a bluffing or bargaining advantage 
if it reveals that its weaponry is less impressive than 
may have been thought. It loses, too, the possi- 
bility of surreptitiously achieving a dominant 
superiority. But losses of this kind are the price of 
arms control in the first place. A special difficulty 
is that the Soviets may already know most of what 
they need to know for this purpose; it is mainly 
we who do not. 

But it is interesting that they might possibly 
prefer that we know the truth. If in fact we are on 
the verge of a crash programme based on an 


exaggerated estimate of what they have already 
done, it could cost them money (and perhaps an 
increase in the risk of war) to keep up with us. It 
is also interesting that the truth is probably not 
something that they could readily reveal on their 
own. They have to find some way of giving us 
evidence for believing the truth (or a less exag- 
gerated estimate of the truth) and give it in a way 
that does not yield targeting and other information 
that they would find intolerable. The fact that this 
intelligence gap is mainly on our side does not 
preclude Soviet interest in some means of convey- 
ing the information to us, and it does not obviate 
the need for co-operative techniques for receiving 
it. 

Measures to prevent ‘accidental war’, war by 
misunderstanding, war by false alarm, are another 
possibility. One aspect of this has been mentioned; 
the reciprocal development of the kinds of forces 
and modes of behaviour that minimize accidents 
or their consequences, minimize alarms and mis- 
understandings, minimize the need to react 
quickly in the face of ambiguous evidence. But 
there is another type of joint or reciprocal activity 
that could help. It would be to arrange in advance, 
even if crudely and informally, communication 
procedures, exchange of information, and inspec- 
tion facilities, for use in the event of an accident, 
alarm, or misunderstanding that created a crisis. 
Part of this is just procedural — making sure that 
we and the Russians have the same idea about 
who gets in touch with whom when communication 
or bargaining is suddenly required. Part of it is 
intellectual — thinking ahead of time about how 
one would go about reassuring the Russians in the 
event they had a false alarm, and what we could 
demand of them for our own reassurance if we ever 
got ambiguous evidence. Part of it is physical — 
making sure that, if we should need inspectors on 
a particular scene within a few hours to verify that 
something was an accident, or to verify that the 
Russians were calm, or to verify that the Russians 
were not taking actions we thought they were 
taking, the necessary inspectors and equipment 
would be available within a few hours’ travel time 
from where we would need them. Just having 
some Russians available at strategic points around 
the United States, able to see things with their own 
eyes if we suddenly wanted them to and able to 
report home instantly through authentic channels, 
might be useful some day. And if we ever want 
them, we may want them in a hurry; there may 
not be time to identify them, brief them, ship them 
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over here, and train them for their job, once the 
accident occurs or the crisis is on or the mis- 
information filters through the Russian warning 
system. 


“Crash” Arms Control 

There is a more ambitious possibility. Neither 
we nor the Russians at the present time take arms 
control terribly seriously; we do not view it as an 
alternative to a war that is imminent. But it is not 
impossible to imagine crises in which the likelihood 
of immediate war would become a grave pre- 
occupation. Once the threat of imminent war rises 
above some threshold, the mere consciousness that 
each side is preoccupied with it—and with the 
importance of being the one to start it, if it should 
come — will aggravate the propensities that already 
exist. It is perfectly conceivable that in a real crisis 
there would be a sudden and drastic change in the 
attitudes of both sides toward arms control. 
‘Preventive arms control’ might begin to look like 
a risky but attractive alternative to a possibly 
inevitable pre-emptive war. Sudden and drastic 
‘measures to safeguard against surprise attack’ 
might have to be negotiated on an acutely demand- 
ing time schedule. 

If so, success may depend on whether one or 
both sides is intellectually prepared for the contin- 
gency, whether some understandings have been 
reached in advance, and whether certain facilities 
can be improvised to monitor whatever arrange- 
ments might be forthcoming. One of the important 
‘limited’ arms control measures that we might take 
in advance of such a crisis, either by ourselves or 
with our enemies, either informally or explicitly, 
is a development of understandings, procedures, 
personnel, and equipment, of an imaginative and 
adaptable sort, capable of going into action at such 
time as we and the Russians both decide that now 
is the time for arms control and we can’t wait. 

A final possibility, a pessimistic but a serious one 
and one suggested by the analogy between arms 
control and limited war, is the role of arms control 
in general war if general war occurs. We usually 
think of arms control or deterrence as having 
failed if war breaks out; and so it has, but it can 
fail worse if we give up at that point. It is not 
entirely clear that a general war — a war between 
the USA and the USSR, involving their strategic 
forces on a large scale— would necessarily be 
unlimited either in the way it would be fought or 
in the way it would be concluded. Particularly as 
we come to think about an inadvertent war — one 
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that results by some kind of accident or misunder- 
standing, or one that is reluctantly initiated by the 
Russians or by us in the belief that it is urgent to 
pre-empt at once-—it is worthwhile to consider 
whether fury is the only guide we need in conduct- 
ing the war, and whether the exhaustion of 
weapons on both sides is the only condition for 
terminating it. 

It is commonly taken for granted that if the 
Russians initiate a general war it would be in a 
vicious effort to exterminate us both as a nation 
and as a people, and that they would be so 
impatient to do this as to spend valuable weapons 
to create civil damage at the outset. But it is not 
obvious that a coldly calculating enemy would 
afford himself the luxury of going after cities and 
people when there are more urgent targets that he 
has to destroy in order to reduce the scale of our 
retaliation. Nor is it obvious that an impetuous 
attacker, one whose motivation is partly the fear 
that if he does not strike first he will be second, 
would be immune to the thought that he might 
want to surrender if the thing went badly, to accept 
our surrender if it went well, or to negotiate a truce 
between those extremes. If there is no immediate 
strategic need to kill our people, it may occur to 
him that they are worth more alive than dead; the 
threat of killing them gives him something to 
bargain with in the course of the war or at its 
termination. Similarly for us: if the war was a 
mistake we might be more interested in minimizing 
the consequences of the error, whosever error it 
was, and in maintaining the possibility of a 
negotiated outcome that limited damage on both 
sides. For this bargaining purpose, live Russians 
and our unspent weapons are assets, and about the 
only ones we’d have. 

The subject is a complicated one and cannot be 
decided here. It has to be acknowledged that there 
are dangers in suggesting to the Russians that we 
are even aware of the possibility that an attack on 
us might not be cataclysmic for us both. But the 
possibility is so universally unmentioned that it 
deserves to be brought into the open for study. Its 
relation to arms control is that the mere possibility 
of limiting a general war between us and our 
principal enemy may depend on some understand- 
ing, tacit and informal as it may be, that we can 
share ahead of time. There may be little national 
advantage in abstaining from certain targets in the 
event of war, or in attempting to communicate, 
unless the enemy can be alert to what is going on. 

Terminating a war through anything other than 
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the sheer exhaustion of weapons on both sides 
would require some form of arms control. It is a 
noteworthy characteristic of a possible World War 
III that even unconditional surrender may be 
physically impossible. How do the Russians per- 
suade us that they have destroyed (or are prepared 
to destroy or deliver to us) some or all of their 
significant weapons and are prepared to submit to 
our political demands? We cannot even trust them 
not to test weapons under a test-suspension agree- 
ment; in circumstances infinitely more desperate, 
when a one-hour pause in the war may be of 
strategic benefit to somebody, if they send us an 
urgent message acknowledging their guilt in the 
war and proposing that we preserve our world by 
letting them surrender to us, are we likely to be 
able to do anything? If they are fooling, and if we 
are fooled, the cost will be tremendous; if they are 
not fooling and we choose to ignore them, the cost 
will be tremendous. Can we think of what they 
might do to prove that they mean it? Have we got 
the facilities to monitor them and police them? 
Have we incorporated in our strategic forces, and 
in the operating doctrine of those forces, recogni- 
tion of their potential role in policing the dis- 
armament by which the war might be brought to 
a close? 


“Surrender” 


Actually ‘surrender’ is a poor word here. Any- 
where between the two extremes of un- 
conditional surrender by one side or the other, the 
truce or understanding or scheme for bringing the 
war to a close might better be described as 
‘disarmament’ or ‘arms control’. Historically one 
might have allowed an enemy, when he ‘condition- 


ally’ surrendered, to keep some purely defensive 
weapons as a hedge against the victor’s violating 
his promise. This is a kind of asymmetrical dis- 
armament scheme. In the future, at the close of a 
general war, one might have to allow the con- 
ditionally surrendering enemy to retain some 
retaliatory weapons, these being the only kind that 
two major powers can use to enforce promises 
from each other. In effect, ‘measures to safeguard 
against surprise attack’, poss’ bly one-sided, possibly 
bilateral, and certainly more drastic than any that 
have yet been considered, might be the minimum 
requirement of a conditionally surrendering enemy. 

Thus anywhere between the two extremes of 
total surrender, the outcome should be viewed as 
a disarmament process, with the asymmetry 
presumably reflecting the degree of victory or 
defeat. But as remarked above, even the extremes 
of unconditional surrender require much the same 
kind of procedure for mutual relaxation, cessation 
of hostilities, inspection, enforcement, and so forth. 
Any general war that is terminated by a bilateral 
understanding, by anything other than the 
independent exhaustion of weapons on both sides, 
requires something in the nature of an enormous, 
complex and dynamic scheme for arms control. 

If this possibility is to be left open, we need to 
anticipate it in the design of our strategic forces 
and in our plans for their use. (Notice that it may 
require special facilities and equipment to bring 
a war to a close, of a kind not necessarily provided 
for in a plan that considers only the contingency 
of an all-out war to the finish.) But it also requires 
some mutual awareness ahead of time, on the part 
of both our enemy and ourselves, and perhaps 
some crude and tacit, if not careful and explicit, 
understanding about the modes and techniques of 
negotiation in the event of war. 





DEFINITIONS 


Pre-emptive Attack — Any armed attack, initiating war, that is motivated 
by conviction that an enemy attack is under way or is irreversably 


imminent. 


Counterforce — Any attack by one offensive strategic force upon another, 
while the latter is on or over its home territory. The capability of launching 
such an attack. The force capable of launching such an attack. 


(These and the definitions on page 66 are part of an exercise in strategic lexicography offered by 


the Institute for Defence Analysis in Washington.) 
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Foreign 


Bases 


Marshal A. YEREMENKO 


From International Affairs, Moscow 


November 1960 


This article, clearly intended for a Western 
readership, sets up ‘Aunt Sallies’ about military bases 
on foreign territory and knocks them down. 

The author, who commanded the Stalingrad front 

in late 1942 and early 1943 — with Lieut.-General 
NV. S. Khrushchev as his political deputy — is an 
influential writer on military thought and defence 

in the Soviet Union. 


UCCESSES IN developing military equipment 
for military use unavoidably lead to changes 
and then to radical upheavals in the means of 
carrying out military operations. This is one of 
the basic propositions of Marxist-Leninist military 
science. At present the development of military 
equipment and armament is causing military 
theoreticians in the whole world to speak about 
the radical revolution in means of waging armed 
conflict which is taking place before our eyes. 
What are the basic features of this revolution ? 
The appearance of rocket-nuclear weapons must 
be considered the main one —and this is widely 
known. People with little experience in this field 
may raise a puzzling question: rocket and atomic 
weapons appeared long ago— even in the course 
of the last war — so why are we talking about this 
upheaval and revolution only now, almost fifteen 
years later? Of course, the German guided ‘V’ 
missiles did a certain amount of damage to 
England during the last war. There were also 
other types of rocket weapon which played a fairly 
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noticeable role in the battles of that time; I have 
in mind particularly our jet mortars, the famous 
Katyusha. And at the very end of the war 
atomic bombs, which have left such serious con- 
sequences behind them, were used by the Ameri- 
cans. It is indisputable that even the episodic use 
of these types of weapon gave an impulse to a 
certain change in means of waging war. But all 
the same, no upheaval in military affairs took place 
at that time. Why not? The answer is fairly simple. 
The German ‘V’ weapons, for example, were 
unable to exercise any real influence on the course 
of operations because of the relatively small power 
of their warheads and their technical imperfec- 
tions, and their use bore an extremely limited 
character. Our Katyusha was then only one of 
the types of artillery and at that time could not 
lay claim to any larger role. Together with this, 
the atomic, and later the hydrogen bomb, with 
its great destructive force, was delivered to its 
targets with the help of aircraft, a fact which could 
not ensure the use of this terrible weapon to its 
full extent. 

The singular revolution in military affairs began 
at a time when scientists and engineers were able 
to achieve a unification of the great destructive 
power of thermo-nuclear weapons with the 
immense and multifarious advantages of the 
rocket as a means of delivering them to their 
targets. A weapon appeared which was new in 
principle, and which, thanks to its military 
properties, was capable of exercising a most serious 
influence on the strategy of modern war. The new 
weapon essentially changes everything which is 
immediately connected with armed conflict, 
including even the mission of the Armed Services, 
the connections between them and their relative 
importance. It is perfectly obvious that in these 
conditions the whole system of securing the theatre of 
military operations, including the military bases, 
especially those situated on foreign territories, cannot 
avoid changing. 


The Role of Foreign Bases 


The purely military significance of these bases 
is fundamentally the role which they play for one 
or another Armed Service, or for all the Armed 
Services in combination, at the present stage of 
development of each. It should be pointed out 
that in their present state the overseas bases of 
capitalist countries are designed for use by the 
naval, air, ground, air defence and, lately, for 
rocket-nuclear forces simultaneously in a number 
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of situations, and have consequently a complex 
character. But, before going on to examine the 
question of Western military bases on foreign 
territories, I would like to direct attention to yet 
one more circumstance. Those who have put out 
so much effort to create overseas bases and justify 
their military importance are very precisely aware 
of the essence of those radical changes in the field 
of resources of armed conflict which have taken 
place as a result of the creation of rocket-nuclear 
weapons. Thus, for example, the British Air Vice- 
Marshal Kingston-McCloughry writes, quite di- 
rectly, in his well-known book Global Strategy: 
‘With the appearance of new types of weapon a 
new conception of readiness of ground forces for 
war has arisen, exactly as in the other two Armed 
Services.” The Supreme Commander of the com- 
bined Armed Forces of nA To, General Norstad, said 
even three years ago: ‘We have already entered the 
epoch of rocket missiles. The time will come... 
when the medium-range ballistic missile and the 
ICBM will become the main operative factor, and 
we must be ready for this.’ It would be possible to 
adduce many more similar statements: they are 
typical of those who are at present active in 
military affairs in the capitalist world. So it would 
seem that, since the military theorists of the 
Western countries are expressing such radical 
views on the importance of new means of conflict, 
they must be revaluing in this concept the role of 
their military bases. However, it must be stated 
that the thinking of the imperialist states relative 
to their bases on foreign territories remains as 
before, unchanged, the same as it was many years 
ago. Therefore, it is not futile to analyse the 
importance of the military bases of Western 
countries on foreign territories, proceeding from 
the new military doctrines. 

One of the main advantages of the nuclear 
rocket weapon as distinct from aviation or cruise- 
type missiles is its great radius of use and the 
absence of any necessity for auxiliary service on 
its way to the target. For this reason the element 
of concealment in the disposition of the corre- 
sponding launching sites is of great importance. 
One may ask: where is it possible to achieve the 
greater degree of concealment—on one’s own 
territory or on somebody else’s? One does not 
have to be an expert to answer this question. Of 
course, it is very much easier to keep the location 
of these sites a secret within the boundaries of one’s 
own country. One must also bear in mind the fact 
that the countries on whose territory the bases are 


built are mostly of small territorial extent. It is 
therefore sufficient for a likely antagonist simply 
to establish the fact that somewhere on the terri- 
tory of this country there is a base, to be able in 
case of necessity to render it harmless with the aid 
of nuclear rocket means of destruction. In addition 
to this it must be taken into consideration that the 
equipping of a base and the concentration on it of 
a given number of nuclear rocket weapons is very 
expensive; consequently this unavoidably limits 
their number. At the same time, the distance and 
the relative ease with which the bases can be put 
out of action essentially reduces their importance. 
It must also not be forgotten that the nearness of 
such bases to the frontiers of a likely enemy makes 
them vulnerable even to medium-range rockets. 
In practice almost all the bases in Western Europe 
and the Mediterranean are liable to destruction 
by such rockets. 


Three Aims 

In creating bases with rocket launching sites on 
foreign territories the aggressors are pursuing 
three aims. First of all they are counting on 
carrying out a surprise blow from them, hoping 
that it will be so strong that either there will be 
no retaliation at all, or that the retaliatory blow 
will be weak. These calculations are built on a 
quicksand. N. S. Khrushchev said at the Fourth 
Session of the USSR Supreme Soviet (January 
14, 1960): ‘We are taking into account the fact 
that foreign military bases are located around our 
country. Therefore we are so distributing our 
rocket equipment as to ensure double and triple 
coverage. The territory of our country is vast, we 
have the possibility of dispersing our rocket equip- 
ment and of camouflaging it well. We are building 
a system such that if some means designated for 
carrying out a retaliatory blow are put out of 
action it will always be possible to bring duplicate 
resources into action and destroy the targets from 
reserve positions.’ Secondly a strategy of this kind 
counts on intimidation. But as is well known, the 
nerves of a person who descends to the role of 
‘intimidator’ are usually the weaker. The third 
aim is to direct the blow away from themselves, 
to cause an antagonist to deal a number of blows 
along the periphery and, in doing this, to weaken 
the blow on the territory of the USA. However, 
our military thought is founded on the indisputable 
proposition that the most effective way of finishing 
with an aggressor once and for all is to carry out 
retaliatory blows simultaneously both on his 
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foreign bases and on his own economic and 
military strategic centres. This, by the way, is 
completely within the powers of the Soviet Armed 
Forces. 

So it is clear that for those who have long-range 
nuclear rocket weapons it is not in the least 
expedient to retain bases on foreign territory. 
Bases on foreign territory will not spare the 
United States from nuclear rocket blows. At the 
same time these bases carry a mortal danger for 
the countries on whose territories they are located. 
We could with justification be accused of a one- 
sided approach to this problem if we confined 
ourselves to this conclusion and did not examine 
the importance of bases on foreign territory for 
the other Armed Services, which still continue to 
play an essential role in the plans of Western 
military strategists. 

Until recently the ground forces played the basic 
role in strategic planning. Now the situation is 
changing. However, these forces continue to be of 
great importance, since only with their aid can 
success obtained as the result of use of the new 
means of conflict be confirmed and extended. 
The concentration of larger or smaller ground 
forces on the bases is, of course, inexpedient since 
the bases are the most vulnerable target. The use 
of a base as a concentration point for the ground 
forces after the start of military operations is also 
extremely problematical, since the bases will be 
fully or partially put out of action and in addition 
will from the very beginning be under the unwaver- 
ing observation of the enemy. In case of the 
appearance on a base of new contingents of forces, 
it will again be subjected to a nuclear rocket strike. 
In addition the terrain around the base will be 
contaminated with radioactivity. Consequently in 
modern conditions it is neither possible nor neces- 
sary in practice for the ground forces to use the 
bases. Furthermore, with the growth of capabilities 
of air transport of forces and the development of 
airborne drops, ground forces can be delivered in 
a very short time from the depths of the territory 
of a belligerent country to the peripheral theatres 
of military operations. 


Decline of Aircraft 

Let us turn to the air forces. They have already 
undergone, and are still undergoing, very impor- 
tant changes. First of all bomber aviation, especi- 
ally long-range, is not playing its former role, 
since its task will be carried out by rockets with 
nuclear warheads. In our country, for example, 
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as N. S. Khrushchev pointed out: ‘Military 
aviation is almost all being replaced by rocket 
equipment. We have now sharply reduced and, it 
seems, will yet further reduce, and even cease the 
production of bombers and other obsolete equip- 
ment.’ It is true that although bombers have in 
essence lost their importance as a means of 
nuclear-rocket strike, mass production of such 
aircraft still continues in the USA. This is being 
done on the one hand through unwillingness to 
deprive the relevant capitalist corporations of 
their profits, and on the other hand because of 
the obvious lag of the USA in the sphere of 
rocket technology. Of course, for that stage of 
development of armed forces, when both sides 
based their strategic striking power on bomber 
aviation, the existence of bases on foreign territory 
was in any case explainable from a military point 
of view. The relatively limited radius of action of 
bombers, even of the so-called strategic aviation, 
and the possibility of ensuring security of the bases 
to a certain extent with the aid of means of air 
defence — an early warning system and so on- 
made it possible to count on the effective use of 
air forces from bases located near the frontiers of 
a likely enemy. Now, however, the retention of 
air bases on foreign territories is merely, in its own 
way, a more ‘profitable’ means of getting rid of 
an obsolete Armed Service such as bomber 
aviation has become. At the present time military 
transport aviation has basic importance as a means 
of delivering ground forces. However, the decision 
to base it on complex bases located on foreign 
territories is more than risky. In addition to this, 
the significant increase in the duration of flight 
without refuelling reduces the demand for inter- 
mediate airfields, which would to a very great 
extent be subjected to strikes by the enemy. 
From the point of view of the Navy which, in its 
former shape, is also going irrevocably into the 
past, military bases are also losing their former 
importance. ‘In the Navy’, rightly observes N. S. 
Khrushchev at the Fourth Session of the Supreme 
Soviet in the USSR, ‘the submarine fleet receives 
great importance, but surface ships are already 
incapable of playing the role which they played 
in the past.’ It must be borne in mind that the 
use of submarines and aircraft in naval battles of 
the First World War showed new possibilities for 
effective conflict against a large surface navy and 
determined the inescapable reduction in its 
importance. But this tendency was not sufficiently 
realized by England, by Japan or by the USA. 
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Therefore the operations of the Navy were not 
effective to the fullest degree in the last war. The 
only exception is the aircraft carriers which were 
very important in the war in the Pacific. The 
majority of old overseas bases were fundamentally 
connected with the basing of the fleet; as it grew 
in quantity and quality, so did the bases. Now, 
however, a2 moment has come when, with the 
appearance of nuclear rocket weapons, even 
aircraft carriers have become so vulnerable that 
their use is inexpedient. The conditions for basing 
submarines are sharply different from conditions 
for basing the vast surface ships of the recent past. 
The changeover of submarines to atomic fuel will 
put this problem on to an entirely new track. 


Air Defence 


As is well known, air defence is now of vast 
importance. Is it possible that the bases are 
important from this point of view and is it for this 
reason that their masters fight so keenly to preserve 
and extend them? In particular, is it possible that 
they are useful for early warning and subsequent 
rationalization of nuclear delivery vehicles? Yes, 
in the times of bombers some, though by no means 
all, bases were of such importance, warning 
systems and radar could be located on them, 
fighter aviation designed for sorties to intercept 
bombers could be based on them and so could 
anti-aircraft batteries. Now, however, in the age 
of the nuclear rocket weapon which cannot be 
combatted by the old air defence weapons, the 
importance of the bases here for air defence is 
coming nearer and nearer to the zero mark. And 
the occasional attempts to found the necessity for 
bases on a desire to strengthen the air defence 
system sounds like an anachronism. Of course, the 
bases retain their usefulness for air defence, but 
only if the countries in question are getting ready 
to defend themselves against themselves. If they 
think that other states are a likely aggressor then 
they should give up their illusions. 

Sometimes the thought is mentioned in Western 
literature that the bases can be used as command 
posts, as points for directing military operations, 
that there could be located all means of modern 
communication and direction. But this also is just 
an illusion. Locating command posts from the 
very beginning of a war on foreign territories 
which are subject to all the vicissitudes of the 
present changeable international situation, plus 
their great vulnerability and the immediate 
neutralization of the areas of foreign bases gives 
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very little guarantee for the normal work of staffs 
and promises nothing except very quick loss of 
direction by the forces. 

We speak all the time of the ease with which 
military bases on foreign territory can be kept 
under observation. Is there not here some degree 
of exaggeration? Let us turn to the concrete side 
of the matter, to the geography of the bases. In 
fact, the whole world knows the countries whose 
governments have provided bases for the Ameri- 
cans or their chief allies. Even in the relatively 
large territories of some countries which have 
bases (e.g. Pakistan) the areas where they are 
located become widely known as a rule for a 
number of reasons. Often the local population 
protests vigorously against the creation of bases, 
and sometimes the disorderly behaviour of the 
personnel causes world public opinion to turn its 
attention to them. The vulnerability of such bases 
is determined also by this elementary truth, that 
the further they are from the frontiers of the 
country which owns them, the nearer they are to 
the frontiers of the Socialist camp, and the more 
open to a blow they may be in a period of war. 
It is also obvious that a base is strong not only by 
being secure in material, military and technical 
resources, but also by the attitude of the popula- 
tion of the surrounding territory. From this point 
of view, bases located in a medium which is alien 
in a national, and especially in a social attitude, 
cannot, of course, be reliable. Thus it is clear that 
expenditure on construction of bases located 
thousands of miles away from their own territory 
in inconvenient and sometimes lightly populated 
areas, where there is no corresponding industrial 
base for ensuring the functioning of the compli- 
cated mechanism, is to a considerable degree 
carried on in vain. Often resources expended on 
creating an overseas base have been thrown to the 
winds through political upheavals in the country 
in question long before it could be used at all for 
its basic purpose. 

What about the defence of the bases themselves ? 
Everybody knows that having a multitude of 
targets to defend disperses the forces and this 
means making this defence unstable. Let us look 
at the map of the Socialist camp, and the bases of 
imperialist countries located around it. At once 
the compact disposition of the countries of the 
Socialist camp, the vast extent of their frontiers 
both in latitude and longitude draw the attention. 
Even such a cursory ‘visual’ study of the situation 
permits an easy answer to the question: who is 
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the more threatened — he who sits in bases which 


are dots on the map, or the colossus whom they 
are trying to frighten? In the conditions of modern 
war when ICBMs are capable of destroying the 
most distant targets at any point on the earth’s 
surface, when the full certainty of destroying any 
target is ensured (this is determined by the great 
power of nuclear warheads and the invulnerability 
of ballistic rockets to present weapons of air 
defence), when the possibility exists of destroying 
a large number of targets simultaneously and instan- 
taneously—the importance of bases on foreign 
territory falls irresistably. So it is evident that from 
the military point of view bases on foreign territory 
are losing their importance and their role is 
noticeably decreasing daily. 

What then? Why do the imperialist powers 
cling to these bases ? Why is the military command 
of the USA and NATO insisting as before on the 
retention of this extensive network? In answering 
this question we leave the military strategic field 
and move into the political. The author of this 
article is not a politician but a soldier. Therefore 
it seems expedient to confine himself simply to a 
short exposition of his thoughts on this question. 

The ruling circles of the imperialist states are 
trying to preserve an atmosphere of mistrust and 
fear in the world. They are trying to strengthen 
the war psychosis. Actions of this kind create 
favourable conditions for justifying the arms race, 
and consequently for yet greater increases of the 
already astronomical profits of the monopolists. 
Military bases on foreign territory are an extremely 
effective means of perpetually increasing the 
tension in the world. From another aspect, 
locating their forces on foreign territory has for a 


long time served as a means of spreading their 
influence. It is exactly this aim which the military 
bases created by the U SA are serving. In colonial 
countries or in those which have just become 
independent the military bases of the imperialists 
are a weapon of neo-colonialism, a specific form 
of colonial rule. Bases in industrially developed 
sovereign countries are used to ensure for the 
USA predominant influence on their policy. 
Finally, it must also be borne in mind that in a 
situation when the capitalist system has been 
shaken to the core, the retention of foreign, 
especially American, bases is considered by the 
ruling circles of a number of capitalist countries 
as a type of insurance against social upheavals 
and revolutions. 

From the above, only one conclusion is possible: 
Although in a strategic context the Western military bases 
in foreign countries are losing their former significance, 
the fact of their existence is a most serious threat to world 
peace. The fact of the matter is that such bases are one 
of the most dangerous sources of military provocation by 
Imperialism such as might drive mankind into a fearful 
catastrophe. It is therefore quite clear how significant 
is the current struggle for the liquidation of 
military bases which is now being conducted by 
the socialist countries and all peace-loving 
humanity. Aggressive circles in the West attempt 
to prove that through this campaign the Soviet 
Union and socialist countries are attempting to 
secure for themselves a one-sided military advan- 
tage. This invention is as absurd as it is ridiculous. 
The struggle against military bases on foreign 
territories is by no means a struggle for military 
ascendancy of one country or another but a 
struggle for preservation of peace. 





DEFINITIONS 


First Strike — An attack with intact (undamaged) strategic forces upon 
another power, especially the first long-range offensive move of a war, 
normally thought of as an aggressive attack upon the opponent’s long- 


range attack force. 


Second Strike — An attack by long-range nuclear strike forces following 
an enemy ‘first strike’. A second strike may be directed at the enemy’s 
long-range attack force, his population centres, or other targets, depending 
upon the circumstances and the strength available for a counterstrike 
following an enemy attack. As used in current discussions of strategy, the 
second strike is most commonly a retaliatory attack aimed at area targets 
(i.e. enemy population centres) with forces that may have been depleted 


‘ by an enemy surprise attack. 








Towards 
Western 
Cohesion 
I. A French View 


RAYMOND ARON 
From Le Figaro 
3 January 196! 


France’s most influential political commentator 
examines in this article (originally entitled A la 
recherche d’une organisation collective) the need 
for a higher degree of integration within the western 
alliance. 


(By permission of Le Figaro) 


L’HEURE présente, |’Alliance atlantique 
dépend doublement des armes atom- 
iques: les troupes terrestres disposent d’armes 
atomiques dites tactiques, elles doivent prévenir 
une attaque locale, empécher |’ennemi de créer un 
fait accompli, mais aussi provoquer le déclenche- 
ment, en cas d’agression massive venue de I’Est, 
des représailles stratégiques, mission qui incombeau 
S. A. C. (Strategic Air Command) et, subsidiairement, 
a l’aviation britannique de bombardement. 
Tous les contingents alliés sont entrainés a 
l’emploi des armes atomiques tactiques, y compris 
les contingents frangais stationnés en Allemagne. Mais 
les ogives atomiques des obus ou des engins 
balistiques demeurent, légalement, officiellement, 
sous contréle américain. La législation votée par 
le Congrés au lendemain de la guerre interdit le 
transfert aux alliés des ogives atomiques. La 
décision, au moment crucial, serait prise par le 
président des Etats-Unis, bien qu’en fait, si le pire 
survenait, la décision serait imposée et par les 
circonstances et par |’ ‘intégration’ réalisée en 
temps de paix. 


Les forces stratégiques de représailles, elles, sont 
sous commandement national, américain ou 
britannique. La loiprogramme vise 4 donner 4 la 
France une force stratégique 4 la disposition du 
seul gouvernement frangais, afin de suppléer, nous 
disent quelques ‘experts’, 4 la carence éventuelle 
de la dissuasion américaine. En fait, au cours des 
prochaines années, cette éventualité n’est guére a 
craindre. Aussi longtemps que frapper le premier 
assure des avantages considérables, |’Union 
soviétique ne peut pas attaquer massivement 
l'Europe en laissant aux Etats-Unis le bénéfice de 
Pinitiative. Au cours de la prochaine phase, si 
PUnion soviétique, ce qui est suprémement 
improbable, accepte un risque sérieux de guerre, 
elle ne se contentera pas d’attaquer |’Europe, elle 
s’efforcera en méme temps d’éliminer les instru- 
ments américains de représailles. 

L’actuelle organisation —ogives atomiques et 
forces stratégiques de représailles 4 la disposition 
du gouvernement américain-—est acceptée par 
tous les partenaires du pacte atlantique, sauf la 
Grande-Bretagne et la France. La Grande- 
Bretagne y ajoute une force nationale de dis- 
suasion, mais elle accueille sous-marins, bom- 
bardiers, engins balistiques américains, Elle méne 
une politique 4 double objectif: accroftre son 
influence propre au sein de l’Alliance, inviter les 
Etats-Unis 4 multiplier les preuves de leur engage- 
ment, autrement dit 4 faire apparaitre le territoire 
des iles Britanniques, au regard d’une agression 
éventuelle, comme équivalent du territoire améri- 
cain lui-méme. 

La politique francaise se donne un des objectifs 
de la politique britannique, mais non l’autre. Le 
gouvernement de Paris veut avoir, lui aussi, une 
force nationale de dissuasion, mais, d’autre part, 
il refuse d’accepter sur le sol frangais des stocks de 
bombes ou des rampes de lancement. II refuse le 
systéme des deux clés et il a déclaré que les armes 
atomiques qui se trouveraient en France devraient 
étre a la disposition du gouvernement frangais, et 
de lui seul. Que cette politique soit sévérement 
jugée par nos alliés, y compris par nos partenaires 
des Six et par le chancelier Adenauer, on se 
l’explique facilement, puisque I’Alliance atlantique 
ne tarderait pas a se dissoudre si tous les pays 
adoptaient l’attitude de la France. 

De plus, l’intention méme d’une telle politique 
demeure obscure. Si l’on craint qu’en cas de guerre 
les stocks de bombes n/’attirent les bombes 
ennemies, on ne devrait pas fabriquer de bombes 
qui, pour étre frangaises, n’en seraient pas moins 
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la cible désignée des bombardements ennemis. 
Pendant longtemps on a cru que ce refus n’était 
qu’un moyen de pression sur le gouvernement 
américain. Mais on se demande plus que jamais 
ce que le gouvernement frangais pense obtenir. 

Compte-t-il obtenir le transfert d’ogives atom- 
iques, le gouvernement américain lui en laissant 
la disposition exclusive ? Méme si le futur président 
des Etats-Unis envisageait une telle mesure, le 
Congrés s’y refuserait. Certes, il est paradoxal 
qu’a l’Age atomique on refuse 4 un allié les armes 
ou les connaissances que posséde |’ennemi. Mais 
les Américains font valoir deux arguments: 
d’autres pays de l’Alliance atlantique pourraient 
réclamer ce que la France aurait obtenu (est-il 
souhaitable que la République fédérale posséde 
un armement atomique propre?): [Union 
soviétique aurait plus de peine 4 ne pas accéder 
aux demandes chinoises. 

Que ces arguments soient bons ou mauvais, ils 
semblent irrésistibles aux membres du Congres. 
Peut-étre ceux-ci voteront-ils les textes nécessaires 
pour légaliser le projet soumis au Conseil de 
l’Alliance atlantique. Ils ne consentiront certaine- 
ment pas a voter le texte qui serait nécessaire pour 
rendre légal le transfer au gouvernement frangais 
d’ogives atomiques. 

Au cours des mois qui viennent, le gouverne- 
ment frangais aura le choix entre deux politiques. 
Ou bien s’avancer sur la voie qui conduit sans 
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atlantique et, peut-étre d’ici a une dizaine 
d’années, a la constitution d’une force nationale 
de représailles, ou bien infléchir la politique 
adoptée depuis 1958, prendre position en faveur de 
la force atomique de l’O, T. A. N. et s’efforcer de 
rendre quelque consistance a |’Alliance. 

Si le gouvernement francais, comme il l’affirme, 
redoute le retrait des troupes américaines au lieu 
de le souhaiter, il a une chance exceptionnelle 
d’influencer les décisions de la prochaine adminis- 
tration américaine. Des concessions économiques, 
consenties par tous les gouvernements européens, 
des concessions sur le sujet de P’intégration consen- 
ties par le gouvernement francais contribueraient 
a restaurer la conscience de la solidarité atlantique. 

Le gouvernement frangais ne serait pas obligé, 
pour autant, de renoncer au programme frangais 
de science et de technique atomiques. S’il revenait 
sur son refus de l’intégration, peut-étre recevrait-il 
en contrepartie une aide américaine pour tel projet 
particulier (sous-marin atomique). En revanche, 
le maintien des positions actuelles — constitution 
d’une force de frappe nationale, refus de toute 
intégration sur le plan atomique — serait politique- 
ment désastreux et militairement stérile. L’ Alliance 
serait affaiblie sams que notre effort propre 
d’armement pit pallier les conséquences de cet 
affaiblissement. 

En vérité, on n’arrive pas 4 croire qu’il soit 
impossible de convaincre homme seul dont 
dépend la décision. 
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II. An American 
View 


HENRY A. KISSINGER 
From The Reporter 
2 February 1961 


Dr. Kissinger, the well known American strategic 
thinker, takes the argument a step further in an article 
originally entitled For an Atlantic Confederacy. 

He regards a closer union between the United States 

and Western Europe as essential for the strategic as well 
as the political survival of the Atlantic world in the 
1960's. 


(By permission of The Reporter) 


_ NEW ADMINISTRATION faces no more 
crucial problem than to restore vitality to the 
Atlantic alliance. Almost every crisis finds the 
West divided or uncertain. Each ally seeks to 
retain maximum freedom of action while claiming 
full support on any issues which it considers vital. 
Repeated liturgical invocations of solidarity cannot 
mask the basic disunity. 

The alliance cannot survive the kind of diplo- 
macy that preceded the abortive summit confer- 
ence of 1960. The separate conferences of the 
western heads of state with Khrushchev, one after 
another, were piously called ‘conversations’. But 
heads of state cannot just converse; indeed, summit 
conferences are urged with the argument that only 
heads of state are in a position to make binding 
decisions. Whatever the protestations to the 
contrary, separate conversations raise the possi- 
bility of bilateral arrangements. That such a style 
of diplomacy inherently creates distrust is shown 
by the fact that President Eisenhower, to make 
plain his good faith, found it necessary to tour 
Europe before meeting the Soviet premier, and 
that other heads of state visited their colleagues to 
report on their conversations with Mr. Khrushchev. 

Negotiations with the Soviet Union have become 
involved in the domestic politics of the allied 
countries, whose political leaders have found it 
wise to run on claims of their peculiar ability to 
bring about peace by restraining bellicose or 
recalcitrant allies. This has created additional 
pressures for bilateral negotiations, and has 


contributed to make the alliance appear as an 
obstacle to a settlement. 

This situation must be ended. While very 
considerable improvements are possible by co- 
ordinating national policies, the really dramatic 
need is for a structural change in the relationships 
within the alliance. Much can be done by the 
traditional methods of improved consultation and 
co-ordination, but the fundamental change in- 
volves a willingness to surrender a measure of 
sovereignty in specified fields. 

The great revolution of our time is the break- 
down of the self-sufficient nation-state. Not even 
the most powerful country is capable by itself of 
maintaining security or of realizing the aspirations 
of its people. One of the ironies of our day is that 
more and more nations are coming into being at 
the precise moment when the nation-state is 
becoming incapable of dealing with many of its 
problems and the interdependence of states is ever 
more obvious. A stage of exacerbated nationalism, 
perhaps even of xenophobia, may be inevitable for 
many of the new countries. But we of the West 
who gave the concept of nationalism to others can 
show the way to a new international order in 
which the nation finds fulfilment as a part of 
larger structures. We can do so by transforming 
the North Atlantic area into a true common- 
wealth. 


The Obsolete Strategy 


The area of military security is most immediately 
in need of structural change. Though an effective 
military policy is no guarantee of constructive 
diplomacy, constructive diplomacy is impossible 
without it. Few of the outstanding issues — the 
future of Germany, the significance of nuclear 
weapons, or arms control—can be dealt with 
without a prior agreement about the strategic 
issues. 

A welter of dispute fills the air. Is Europe more 
secure because our nuclear arsenal is more powerful 
than ever, or less secure because we are vulnerable 
as never before? Does the increase in the range of 
missiles and manned planes make a substantial 
military establishment on the Continent more 
important or less? How can NATO contribute to 
disciplining the arms race? 

During the first decade of its existence, NATO 
relied on the strategy of retaliation. The strategic 
striking forces, however, remained under the 
exclusive control of the two extra-continental 
allies, the United States and Great Britain. With 
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its primary weapon outside the NATO structure 
and not subject to NATO control, the western 
alliance inevitably took on the character of a 
unilateral US guarantee. Our European allies 
demanded a substantial commitment of United 
States and British troops on the Continent, but the 
role of these forces was conceived almost as that of 
hostages—to ensure that the American and 
British retaliatory power would in fact be employed 
against Soviet attack. The military establishment 
on the Continent came to be thought of as a trip- 
wire designed to release the United States and 
British retaliatory force. This strategy has now 
reached a dead end. 

A retaliatory strategy can ensure the security 
of Europe only if two conditions are met: (1) our 
strategic force must be sufficiently strong to win 
an all-out war if we strike first, and (2) it must be 
so invulnerable that even if we should be the 
victim of a surprise attack it can inflict damage 
considered intolerable by the Soviet Union. In 
these circumstances, the Soviet Union would not 
dare to attack Europe for fear of triggering a pre- 
emptive strike which would destroy its means of 
retaliation. It could not launch a simultaneous 
attack on Europe and the United States, for our 
retaliation would, by hypothesis, still produce 
unacceptable losses. This in effect was the situation 
during the period of our strategic preponderance. 
However, in the decade ahead these conditions 
will be next to impossible to meet. 

In the period of the missile gap, that is, between 
1961 and 1964, it will be technically impossible for 
us to win an all-out war. After the missile gap is 
closed, it is theoretically conceivable that we could 
again achieve strategic superiority through either 
offensive or defensive breakthroughs. Yet we 
cannot gear our policy to such an expectation. 
The only responsible course is to base strategy on 
the assumption of the mutual invulnerability of the 
retaliatory forces, and to admit that to attain even 
this goal requires major efforts we have heretofore 
refused to make. 


Defence of Europe 


Under conditions of mutual invulnerability, it 
will become increasingly futile to rely on the 
strategy of the past decade. The defence of Europe 
can, then, no longer rest on the threat of all-out 
war alone, for this threat might not be believed 
and might thus tempt aggression. Even if we made 
good our threat, this would only ensure our 
destruction without protecting our allies. 
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If Europe can be defended only by all-out war, 
NATO will face a hopeless dilemma: to yield to 
pressure will set up a pattern of Soviet blackmail; 
to resist will involve catastrophic devastation. The 
Berlin crisis is probably but an augury. As the 
strategic choices for NATO grow more stark, Soviet 
policy is likely to become increasingly bold. 

These difficulties became explicit at the time of 
Sputnik, when Soviet advances in the missile field 
— theretofore attributed to the imaginings of over- 
wrought pessimists — became manifest. The result 
was a conviction in the West that the Soviet earth 
satellite heralded an immediate United States 
inferiority, and the strange conclusion was drawn 
that America’s panicky reply — the offer of inter- 
mediate-range missiles to Europe —- was for our 
exclusive benefit. 

It was a strange argument indeed. For if the 
United States had, in fact, become vulnerable as 
a result of Sputnik, and if the bases in Europe 
were a means to remedy that vulnerability, it 
would appear that our European allies should have 
had a positive interest in obtaining intermediate- 
range missiles. But though it should have been 
obvious that the security of our allies depended on 
the security of the United States, many of our 
critics in Europe argued that it was not to Europe’s 
interest to contribute to our defence. 

Nothing could have revealed better the futility 
of continuing to rely on all-out war for the defence 
of Europe. Many people in Europe, after Sputnik 
confronted them with the implications of NATO 
strategy, seemed above all concerned with banish- 
ing war from their territory. In the process, they 
neglected to ask themselves this crucial question: 
If so many Europeans recoiled before the con- 
sequences of the only strategy available, even in 
the defence of Europe, how could the United 
States be expected for an indefinite period of time 
to assume even more cataclysmic risks on behalf 
of foreign countries, however closely allied ? 

During the next decade this problem must be 
resolved. There can be no substitute for a greater 
western effort to build up local defences —- and 
especially conventional forces. 

Three factors have made a greater emphasis on 
conventional forces imperative: the growth of 
nuclear stockpiles, the increased significance of 
missiles, and the impact of arms-control negotia- 
tions centering on the control of nuclear weapons. 
The first two factors magnify the risks of retaliation 
and complicate the problem of keeping a nuclear 
war limited. The trend of arms-control negotia- 
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tions has served to stress a distinction between 
nuclear and conventional weapons which will 
paralyse NATO if its security comes to depend 
entirely on nuclear weapons. 

Many of the assumptions regarding the im- 
possibility of conventional defence and of ‘hordes’ 
of Communist manpower are either fallacious or 
exaggerated. Both in available manpower and in 
industrial potential the non-Communist world is 
still superior. Conventional warfare favours the 
defence. Even in the Second World War, the 
attacker generally required a superiority of three 
to one. With improvements in conventional- 
weapons technology, this ratio could be increased 
further still. The conventional capability of the 
western alliance should be sufficiently powerful 
that a nuclear defence becomes the /ast rather than 
the only recourse. 


Independent Nuclear Arsenals 

The need to increase NATO conventional forces 
brings into sharp focus the problem of structural 
changes in allied relationships. For a local defence 
of Europe is possible only if our partners are 
confident that their efforts will not be made 
irrelevant by Soviet atomic blackmail. Moreover, 
the growing Soviet ability to menace the United 
States has magnified doubts which first appeared 
during the Suez crisis: whether we can be relied 
upon to respond to every challenge our allies may 
consider vital and, if we do, whether we will use 
our power in a manner to protect their interests. 

President de Gaulle has insisted that France 
requires a nuclear arsenal of its own because the 
United States might make a separate arrangement 
with the Soviet Union. He has also suggested that 
the major nuclear powers might reach a tacit 
agreement not to devastate each other and to 
confine their violence to other parts of the world. 
In either case, nuclear weapons under French 
control would be a means of keeping France from 
being a victim of nuclear war. 

His views, though much criticized, differ from 
similar arguments in Great Britain only in their 
bluntness. Both British and French deterrents have 
been justified with the argument that possession 
of nuclear weapons would enable our allies to 
exert a greater influence over our actions. The 
question then arises, just what does this influence 
consist of? A nuclear capability, however small, 
obviously admits a country to certain negotiations. 
France, for example, has been excluded from the 
test-ban conference even though its survival 


depends as much on our decisions with respect to 
controlling nuclear weapons as with respect to 
deploying them. It is a paradoxical fact that in 
some circumstances arms-control negotiations can 
supply a motive for nuclear diffusion. 

France and Britain have sought to create an 
independent deterrent so as to remove any doubt 
in the mind of a potential aggressor about the 
likelihood of retaliation when their security is at 
stake — regardless of what the United States might 
decide to do. 

The reliance by NATO on a retaliatory strategy 
has thus had one of two consequences: either our 
European allies have considered themselves pro- 
tected by our retaliatory force and have therefore 
seen no point in a substantial military effort of 
their own; or else, in the case of Britain and 
France, they have concentrated on developing a 
separate retaliatory capability, duplicating our 
efforts. Unilateral disarmament — tacit or avowed — 
and the quest for independent retaliatory forces 
are two sides of the same coin. 

Either course is disastrous for NATO. Indepen- 
dent retaliatory forces in Europe will produce an 
illusory feeling of security that in some respects 
magnifies the danger. None of our European 
allies can build a force capable of defeating the 
Soviet Union even by striking first. For all 
practical purposes, then, the strategic striking 
power of the Soviet Union is invulnerable in 
relation to the force of any single European nation. 
Thus it is extremely unlikely that any European 
country would initiate nuclear war, even in the 
face of considerable provocation. Europe is more 
densely populated than the Soviet Union. The 
distance to targets in western Europe from Soviet 
missile bases is short. Compared with an attack on 
the United States, a nuclear blow by the Soviet 
Union would therefore be more accurate and, 
because each missile would be able to carry a 
heavier payload, more destructive. Indeed, the 
Soviet Union might have a positive interest in 
ravaging the first European country that attempted 
independent nuclear action against it. Reduced to 
rubble, that country could become a symbol, 
warning all others of the perils of opposing Soviet 
designs by nuclear weapons. 

Will retaliatory forces under national control at 
least be able to prevent nuclear attack against the 
country possessing them? Some people argue that 
in order to deter, a country need only be able to 
inflict damage out of proportion to any gain an 
aggressor might achieve. Yet if the Soviet Union 
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could be reasonably sure that the United States 
would not intervene in case of a challenge to 
individual European allies — which is, after all, the 
chief motive for building up independent striking 
forces in Europe — Europe would be likely to be 
overwhelmed by the Soviet blow. The major 
utility of separate retaliatory forces in Europe 
would thus seem to be that they increase the 
aggressor’s risk of American, not European, 
retaliation. They can deter only if the Soviet 
Union is convinced that conflict on a certain scale 
will unleash the United States strategic forces. 
Far from making us dispensable, the effectiveness 
of European separate retaliatory forces depends on 
the likelihood of U S intervention. 

Moreover, each European country that acquires 
nuclear power will face in relation to its partners 
the inhibitions against resorting to all-out war 
which it has ascribed to the U S and which induced 
each of them to develop an independent retaliatory 
force in the first place. They will reserve nuclear 
retaliation for direct and overwhelming attacks on 
their national existence. In relation to all other 
issues, their relative weakness and greater proximity 
to the USSR will probably produce hesitations 
exceeding our own. By the same token, each ally 
that may be fearful of being involved in a nuclear 
war against its will may take drastic steps to 
dissociate itself from its partners in tense periods. 
The result of a multiplication of national retalia- 
tory forces must be the weakening, if not the 
disintegration, of NATO. 

At the same time, we must understand the 
dilemma that has led to the effort by Great Britain 
and France to develop retaliatory forces. The 
present NATO doctrine relies for its primary 
weapon on the United States Strategic Air 
Command and, to a lesser extent, the British 
Bomber Command -—forces which are outside 
NATO control. Indeed, their deployment for 
purposes of deterrence and their dispositions in 
case of war are unknown to our allies. While our 
partners are urged to integrate their conventional 
forces — which are adjuncts in terms of the prevail- 
ing strategy—they have no effective voice in 
controlling the weapons on which, by our own 
assertions, their security primarily rests. In this 
situation our allies may come to feel that as long 
as the United States assumes the almost exclusive 
responsibility for the defence of Europe, it may 
subordinate their vital interests to its conception 
of the requirements of the over-all strategic 
situation. 
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As long as the control over nuclear weapons 
remains exclusively in American and British hands, 
even substantially larger conventional defence 
forces would not solve the security problem of our 
European allies. Whenever the United States was 
reluctant to invoke nuclear retaliation, European 
conventional forces would be useless. And it is idle 
for us to protest that such contingencies would not 
arise. Within the space of a decade too many 
divergent policies have been pursued within NATO 
to take refuge in such assertions. If the divergences 
between the various military establishments in 
NATO become too great and if our allies do not 
share in the control over nuclear weapons, a 
situation made to order for Soviet atomic black- 
mail may arise. The Soviet Union may strive to 
paralyse our partners through their sense of 
impotence and us through the fear of all-out 
nuclear war. 


The Way Out 


How to reconcile this dilemma? Can a capability 
for local defence be brought about as long 
as we retain exclusive control over the weapons 
that alone can enforce the limit of any war? How 
can we fashion a system of control that meets the 
needs of the alliance ? 

No purely strategic formula can substitute for 
an increase in political cohesion. The basic 
decision required is the recognition that isolated 
nationalist defence policies are no longer possible 
for the western alliance. Each member of NATO 
must be prepared to make some sacrifice of 
sovereignty. If the North Atlantic group of nations 
can increase its political cohesion so that it begins 
to approach a confederacy, the control of nuclear 
weapons and their location will become much less 
urgent problems. The deployment of NATO forces 
would then turn into an essentially technical issue. 
The only meaningful debate would concern the 
best dispositions of common weapons for the 
common welfare. 

Great Britain and the United States do not have 
a moral right to deplore the acquisition of nuclear 
weapons by their allies unless they are prepared 
to take drastic steps in the direction of greater 
political integration. Since the most immediate 
problem is in the related fields of military policy 
and disarmament, such integration could take the 
following form: 

(1) A political mechanism should be created 
with the power to make binding decisions for the 
western alliance as a whole in certain specified 
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fields, particularly NATO strategy, arms control, 
and those negotiations with the Soviet Union 
which affect NATO as a whole, such as the issue 
of Berlin, German unification, and European 
security. 

(2) The size of the nuclear stockpile available to 
NATO should be fixed periodically by the political 
body. 

(3) Once the stockpile is determined, the 
United States would agree not to withdraw 
weapons without the agreement of this political 
body. 

(4) The political body would determine the 
circumstances in which nuclear weapons would be 
released to SHAPE (the military command). 

(5) The United States would earmark a nuclear 
force for NATO and place it under NATO command. 

(6) The British and French retaliatory forces 
would be placed under NATO command, except 
perhaps for token units. 

(7) The allies would build up their conventional 
forces to the levels agreed upon under joint plans 
and would not reduce their forces assigned to 
NATO except with the agreement of the political 
body. 

The temptation to turn a NATO nuclear force 
into an adjunct of a retaliatory strategy would be 
very great. Many will advocate a NATO nuclear 
force as a means of giving the alliance as a whole 
a part in the now prevalent United States strategy, 
which seeks to deter aggression by threatening to 
devastate the Soviet homeland. 

However, it would be tragic if we were to export 
this theory to our alliance as a whole at a moment 
when it is becoming increasingly reckless even for 
us. The deliberate attempt to stake security on the 
threat of mutual suicide makes inevitable the 
growth of sentiment for peace at any price. 

In a strategy based essentially on conventional 
weapons, the primary purpose of a NATO nuclear 
force should be to counteract nuclear blackmail. 
Accuracy and mobility are prime requisites of a 
NATO nuclear force: accuracy is necessary to 
permit discriminatory retaliation; mobility is 
needed to reduce vulnerability to surprise attack. 
Both explosive power and range should be sacri- 
ficed to these requirements. The fact that the 
NATO nuclear force could not win a general war 
even by striking first would remove an incentive 
for a Soviet pre-emptive attack. The inability of a 
NATO nuclear force to destroy the entire Soviet 
retaliatory power would be a guarantee of its 
defensive purpose. 


Some object to a NATO nuclear force on the 
grounds that it would transform NATO into an 
offensive alliance. But an atomic force with the 
characteristics described above could not con- 
ceivably be used in pursuit of a single nation’s 
quarrel with the Soviet Union, for no NATO 
component would be in a position to initiate 
nuclear war against the Soviet Union. Another 
objection to a NATO nuclear force is the opposite 
of the first. Here the argument is not that a NATO 
nuclear force would increase the risk of war but 
that ‘fifteen fingers on the trigger’ would be too 
unreliable a deterrent. If we continue to identify 
deterrence with a retaliatory strategy, this view 
has merit. But if a NATO nuclear force is conceiv- 
ed as an adjunct to an essentially conventional 
defence of Europe, it may well prove indispensable. 

The phrase ‘fifteen fingers on the trigger’ calls 
attention, however, to the key problem of the 
western alliance: the impossibility of continuing 
to conduct affairs on the basis of a rigid insistence 
on national sovereignty. 


A Common Programme 


For more than a decade now, the nations 
bordering the North Atlantic have been living off 
the capital provided by the great initiative of the 
Marshall Plan. At that time, the American 
commitment to help build up the economy of our 
European allies represented a fundamental break 
with our isolationist past. It seemed then that to 
restore the nation of Europe to the well-being and 
self-sufficiency of the pre-war period was enough 
for our generation. The economy of Europe 
prospered as never before. But with the achieve- 
ment — indeed the surpassing — of the vision of a 
decade ago, it has become ever more important 
to relate these prosperous states to each other. The 
leap forward required in the next decade is the 
creation of a political framework that will go 
beyond the nationalism which has dominated the 
past century and a half. 

Detailed institutional arrangements are _ less 
urgent at this stage than a commitment to a bold 
programme of political construction. One scheme 
would be the creation of a steering committee for 
the Atlantic alliance empowered to act for the 
alliance as a whole on defence policy; on arms 
control, at least with respect to Europe; on East- 
West relations; on certain specified economic 
policies, particularly with respect to interest rates ; 
and on a common programme for economic 
assistance to emerging areas. The steering com- 
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mittee could be composed of seven members. Four 
would be permanent; three would be rotating. 
The permanent members would be the United 
States, Great Britain, France, and West Germany. 
The rotating members would be elected by a vote 
of the NATO Council from which the permanent 
members of the steering committee would be 
excluded, thus protecting the rights of the smaller 
countries. The allies would agree to accept as 
binding a majority of five in the steering com- 
mittee. 

In order to take account of constitutional 
limitations against such a delegation of sovereignty, 
there could be provisions enabling each ally not 
on the steering committee to participate in its 
deliberations, though in that case without a vote. 
Each ally, whether or not a member of the steering 
committee, could appeal its decisions to the NATO 
Council. For an interim period, each ally would 
be given an opportunity to dissociate itself from 
the common decisions by making a formal 
declaration to that effect within a given time. The 
steering committee would be responsible for the 
composition, control, and command arrangements 
of the NATO nuclear force. On crucial negotiations 
such as arms contol and the future of Germany, 
the NATO nations should be represented by a 
single delegation with a single position; and this in 
turn requires common security policies. 

It will be said that this will result in the freezing 
of East-West relations, and that we will be 
deprived of flexibility in arms-control negotiations, 
particularly with respect to such schemes as 
disengagement and denuclearized zones. It will be 
argued that by tying ourselves too closely to our 
European allies we will be tarred with the brush 
of colonialism and lose influence among the new 
nations. These objections, while important, are not 
decisive. 


Arms Control 


With respect to arms control, the various schemes 
for European security that have been pro- 
posed can grow out of two sets of conditions; 
they can result from an essentially bilateral 
US-Soviet negotiation, or else they can be nego- 
tiated by NATO as a unit. It seems obvious that 
the former approach would give our allies the 
feeling that they have become objects of bargain- 
ing. 

A lasting arms-control arrangement cannot be 
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built on this basis. The nations of the West must 
realize that they cannot combine all the advantages 
of partnership with all the benefits of independent 
action. An increase in western cohesion would 
actually enhance allied flexibility with respect to 
arms control. A North Atlantic community could, 
for example, negotiate with much greater assur- 
ance about such schemes as a denuclearized zone 
in Central Europe. The obstacle now is the belief 
of the peoples most affected that their best 
guarantee of protection resides in the physical 
presence of the full panoply of modern arms. To 
the degree that NATO is integrated politically and 
militarily, the stationing of its weapons becomes a 
much less compulsive issue. The areas without 
nuclear weapons might then feel protected by 
having a voice in what would be common institu- 
tions and a common strategy. 

As for the fear that a North Atlantic con- 
federacy would compromise us with the emerging 
nations, two considerations must be kept in mind. 
In the first stage the confederacy would be con- 
fined to specific, clearly delimited tasks. It would 
therefore not exclude different approaches outside 
these fields. 

More importantly, soon not a single member of 
NATO except Portugal will possess colonies to 
which independence has not been promised for the 
near future. The colonial issue is thus likely to 
diminish between us and our essential allies. The 
problems which remain can be approached much 
better on a common basis than through a nostalgic 
effort to lead the anti-colonial revolution against 
our closest allies. For a while longer the western 
alliance can proceed along familiar routes. 
Nevertheless a turning point can prove decisive 
even though it is not easily recognizable. In the 
past, some disaster—aggression or defeat — made 
the need for unity manifest. In our time, a disaster 
is likely to be irreparable. The question before the 
western alliance is whether it can muster the 
dedication and creativity that are required before 
the worst happens. 

All major historic changes have seemed fantastic 
to contemporaries. The challenge of such periods 
is the willingness to break with the familiar. We 
are now at such a point in our relations with 
Western Europe. 


(Copyright 1961 by The Reporter Magazine 
Company.) 





Minimum 
Deterrence 


is a Phoney 


JOHN F. LOOSBROCK 
From Air Force and Space Digest 
December 1960 


The Editor of Air Force and Space Digest here 
puts concisely the argument that is being strongly 
pressed by the United States Air Force in the current 
review of American strategic policy. 

(By permission of Air Force and Space Digest) 


ANY CENTURIES AGO, before historians 

began to record events for future study, 
there were two tribes. One tribe loved peace. It 
had no aggressive designs on the hunting grounds 
of any of its neighbours. It possessed such skill in 
contriving weapons and in using them that it was 
never attacked for fear of the consequences to the 
attacker. This went on for years. But at last the 
security of the peace-loving tribe was challenged. 
A nearby tribe, more numerous and more warlike, 
became ambitious. It conquered several of its 
weaker neighbours and began to cast covetous 
eyes on the territory and possessions of the peaceful 
tribe. In the beginning, however, it dared not 
attack because the superior weapons of the peace- 
ful tribe held the aggressor tribe at bay. The 
aggressor bided his time, however, and concen- 
trated on building more and better weapons, and 
on training warriors in their use. The peaceful 
tribe built more weapons, too, but, because it was 
very busy at other things, it did not try to match 
the aggressor tribe man for man or weapon for 
weapon. ‘After all’, its leaders said, ‘we have 
enough weapons to kill a good many of them if 
they attack us. They know that, even if we cannot 
lick their army, we can sneak around behind them, 
lay waste their villages and kill their women and 
children. The fear of this will keep them from 
attacking.” What actually happened was this: 
The aggressors grew so strong that they decided 


they were ready to whip the peace-lovers’ army. 
So they issued an ultimatum —‘Lay down your 
arms or we will lick your army. In either case, 
we're taking over.’ 

How the peaceful tribe reacted has not come 
down to us. Obviously it was in a terrible fix. If 
it decided to fight it would get licked, because its 
army was not strong enough to win a war. True, 
the survivors, plus a few scouts who were on patrol 
and not mixed up in the main battle, could always 
sneak around and burn a few villages and kill a 
few women and children. But the tribe with the 
best army would still have won. And it could then 
do as it pleased with the villages and the women 
and children of the losers. Scattered survivors of 
the losing army might fight on but it would not 
mean much if there was no nation to come home 
to. The moral is that you can’t deter a war by 
threatening to kill the enemy’s women and 
children. You have to be strong enough to lick 
his military forces. 

This is a fable, obviously, but a fable for our 
times. It represents the two conflicting theories of 
deterrence that are currently struggling for 
ascendancy in the strategic planning of the United 
States. One school of thought holds that we must 
have strategic forces able to absorb a blow and 
still whip the forces of the Communist bloc should 
they ever decide to challenge us or our allies. It 
further holds that having such forces is the best 
assurance that an attack will never come. This is 
the counterforce theory of deterrence and, for our 
money, the only one that makes sense. 

The other school of thought says that we don’t 
have to be able to whip the Communist forces. 
All we need, these people say, is to have enough 
strength left over after an attack so that we can 
burn a number of Soviet cities and kill several 
million Soviet citizens, be they men, women, or 
children. This is the counter-population concept 
of deterrence, otherwise known as ‘minimum’ or 
‘finite’ deterrence. 

The proponents of minimum deterrence put 
great emphasis on making the deterrent force 
invulnerable, primarily through mobility. They 
go so far as to say that, if we deploy the bulk of 
our mobile deterrent forces outside of the United 
States, we need never fear an attack on this 
country. 

The attractions of this minimum deterrence 
theory are obvious. First, it involves spending less 
money than it does to prepare to win a war. 

continued on page 83 
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Canada, 
NATO, and 
Nuclear 


Weapons 


JAMES EAYRS 
From RCAF Staff College Journal 
1960 


Professor Eayrs, of the University of Toronto, 
discusses the harsh alternatives which confront Canada 
as a country whose security is becoming increasingly 
dependent on the United States in acquiescing in or 
rejecting the implications of a nuclear strategy both for 
herself and for NA T O. This article, now revised, 
originally won the 1960 RC AF Staff College Journal 


essay contest. 
(By permission of the RCAF Staff College Journal) 


Mo DISCUSSION of strategy for the non- 
communist West assumes the consequences 
of membership in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization to be much the same for each of its 
smaller members, and accordingly the strategic 
requirements of Canada are lumped together with 
those of other junior partners in the Alliance (just 
as theirs are with ours) with little or no regard for 
the circumstances of our special situation. Thus of 
three volumes of essays on NATO published in the 
last few years, none singles out Canada for dis- 
tinctive treatment, and even Alastair Buchan, in 
his recent VA TO in the 1960's, while urging that 
NORAD become a NATO command and _ the 
Canadian brigade be withdrawn from Western 
Europe to form a NATO mobile reserve has less 
to say about Canada’s problems than might be 
expected from the son of a former Governor 
General and a veteran of Dieppe and the 14th 
Canadian Hussars. But not only is our position in 
the Atlantic Alliance different from that of such 
other junior members as Belgium, Italy, Greece 
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or Turkey; it is different from that of the twelve 
other members presently sharing our status as a 
non-atomic power allied in NATO to the nuclear 
triumvirate of the United States, the United 
Kingdom and France. A sound nuclear policy for 
Canada — whether a policy of atomic abnegation 
or a policy of atomic armament — can be develo- 
oped only by carefully considering the special 
requirements of Canadian geography, tradition, 
and national interest. 

The proposal has been put forward, first by 
Lieutenant-General G. G. Simonds and more 
recently by an American defence critic, that 
Canada should acquire an apparatus for massive 
retaliation under its own control, thus providing 
Canadians with ‘a renewed assurance that they 
possessed for themselves some means for rendering 
costly any attack upon or over its territory and for 
assisting the nation to meet “blackmail” nuclear 
threats’. Such a remedy is wholly unsuited to our 
peculiar predicament, for of all the distinctive 
aspects of Canada’s strategic position none is more 
crucially important than the fact that, alone 
among the members of the Alliance, we can 
present no rationally grounded case for an in- 
dependent deterrent to atomic attack. The main 
reason why the government of the United King- 
dom embarked at such enormous effort and 
expense upon developments of its own nuclear 
weapons and delivery systems was through fear 
that the bombers and missiles of the United States 
might not deter the Soviet Union from assaulting 
or bullying the British Isles. Would a United 
States President be ready to risk the certain 
incineration of his country for the sake of pre- 
serving the integrity of Britain as a nation? Or, 
amounting to much the same thing, would a 
Russian leader believe him ready to take such a 
risk? The doubting and anxiety to which such 
questions have given rise have proven costly 
beyond belief to the British taxpayer, saddled with 
the three sets of V-bombers, the Woomera ranges 
and the abortive Blue Streak missile. They may 
prove even more costly to the French, who seem 
prepared to alienate even more than they have 
already the opinion of the Afro-Asian world by 
making immense budgetary preparation for con- 
verting a pair of experimental atomic explosions 
into a fully-fledged nuclear weapons system. 

Determined negotiations might well produce for 
Canada its own deterrent of this kind, drawn from 
the arsenals and technologies of the United States 
or the United Kingdom; and even if it failed, the 








construction of our own nuclear weapons system, 
costly and difficult as it would be, is not beyond 
our financial and technological capacity, as it is 
clearly beyond the capacity of any other presently 
non-nuclear NATO member excepting West Ger- 
many. But, altogether fortunately, our occupancy 
of the northern half of the North American con- 
tinent makes such expense and effort wholly 
unnecessary. Any atomic attack upon North 
America would bring about United States retalia- 
tion. The Soviet Union, therefore, cannot under 
imaginable circumstances contemplate a nuclear 
strike directed specifically against Canada. The 
American apparatus for massive retaliation serves 
to deter attack on Canada precisely to the same 
extent that it serves to deter attack on the United 
States itself. We are the sole ally of the United States 
of which this can be said. It follows that the only 
eventuality for which the acquisition of a 
Canadian deterrent against thermo-nuclear attack 
could be soundly conceived is the altogether 
improbable one of the United States adopting a 
policy of unilateral atomic disarmament. 


Reasons of Prestige 

There are, however, reasons other than reasons 
of strategy why states seek entry to the nuclear 
club. They do so for reasons of prestige. Prestige 
played some part in the British decision, and a 
larger part in the French decision, to become an 
atomic power. For newly independent and under- 
developed nations prestige will offer the only in- 
ducement to nuclear status, but it will be a potent 
inducement nonetheless. The poorest of nations, 
offered assistance by the wealthy, are notoriously 
reluctant to put philanthropy to work where it is 
most urgently needed; in the name of severing 
strings they insist on building steel mills and 
nuclear reactors, just as they lavish foreign 
exchange on paved roads and national airlines, 
seeking to impress the foreigner. The atom, used 
for peace or war, offers a tempting short-cut to 
great powerdom. Nuclear weapons have become 
the most impressive of all international status 
symbols, or will do so shortly; and nothing seems 
more likely to cause the spread of such weapons 
throughout the world. 

But while Canada has some reason to be re- 
garded as both newly independent and under- 
developed, Canadian kudos would remain 
peculiarly unaugmented by the acquisition of 
atomic weapons. In the first place, any strategic 


advantage conferred by a nuclear arsenal con- 
trolled by Ottawa must be weighed against the 
hostility its possession may be expected to arouse 
in a world still disposed to place nuclear weapons 
and their owners in a special category of iniquity. 
To no small extent our status as confidant to 
certain of the Afro-Asian nations, notably India, 
rests upon their conception of Canada as a 
Western nation uniquely free from the character- 
istic blemishes of Western nations: free from what 
the Bandung powers understand by ‘colonialism’, 
free from weapons depending for their destructive- 
ness upon the fission or fusion of parts of the atom. 
As the Afro-Asian powers themselves develop 
atomic aspirations, this consideration will rapidly 
diminish in importance; for the time being it ought 
to play a part in the calculus of net advantage, and 
so long as the present Canadian image persists 
there may be no point in exchanging the kind of 
power resting on influence for the kind of power 
resting on force. 

Britain and France, knowing perfectly well that 
their nuclear status would cost them dearly in 
Afro-Asian goodwill, counted on greater influence 
at Washington to redress the balance. To some 
extent this expectation has been fulfilled. But again 
the special circumstances of Canada’s situation 
make it folly for us to develop nuclear weapons in 
order to blast our way into the inner councils of 
the Pentagon. Our wartime contribution to the 
Manhattan Project, the great (if diminishing) 
worth of Canadian geography to North American 
defence, the sympathetic hearing usually assured 
for Canadian representatives in Washington, have 
given Canadian governments influence in nuclear 
affairs out of all proportion to what our military 
power would normally warrant. And while it is 
true that non-nuclear status precludes Canada, 
under the US Atomic Energy Act and its amend- 
ments, from sharing quite as intimately as the 
United Kingdom in some of the facts of nuclear 
life, much, probably most, of its substance is 
conveyed to us, for, as provided in the U S-Canada 
agreement of May 22, 1959, we are already 
entitled to receive ‘information necessary to the 
development of defence plans; the training of 
personnel in the employment of and defence 
against atomic weapons and other military appli- 
cations of atomic energy; the evaluation of the 
capabilities of potential enemies in the employment 
of atomic weapons; the development of delivery 
systems compatible with the atomic weapons 
which they carry; research, development, and 
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design of military reactors to the extent and by 
such means as may be agreed’. 

It therefore follows that the acquisition by 
Canada of nuclear weapons cannot rationally be 
justified by considerations of prestige, any more 
than its justification may be sought in the need to 
prepare a distinctive deterrent to nuclear black- 
mail and aggression. 


Contribution, not Duplication 

The matter appears in a different light, however, 
when one considers the ways in which Canada 
might usefully strengthen the American deterrent 
as opposed to duplicating it. Allowing the emplace- 
ment of missile sites in northern Canada has 
certain strategic advantages. It would exploit the 
greater operational reliability of 1RBM’s over 
1CBM’s at the present stage of American rocketry. 
It would provide greater accuracy by shortening 
the range. It would remove the apparatus of mas- 
sive retaliation to points far distant from the centres 
of population and industry to which the present 
ICBM sites are dangerously adjacent. It is true 
that far northerly location of 1rBm’s places them 
within closer range of Soviet attack as well as 
beyond the reach of warning by radar of such 
attack. But there is the compensating advantage 
of unambiguous warning to the heartland that an 
attack is definitely under way, a warning inherently 
beyond the ability of any radar to signal with 
absolute certainty. The United States may decide 
to reject the proposal, on the grounds of the vulner- 
ability and expense of hardened missile bases, 
but it should be given the opportunity to consider 
it on its merits. Similarly, we could contribute to 
the strengthening of the deterrent by granti-g 
access to our territorial waters, particularly in the 
Arctic Ocean and in Hudson’s Bay, for United 
States Polaris-carrying atomic submarines, and to 
our highway and railway systems for its land-based 
mobile missiles. 

A further way by which Canada could contri- 
bute to making the American deterrent more 
effective is by opening our territory to United 
States anti-missile and anti-aircraft defences. It 
will be up to the United States government, having 
taken counsel with its operational researchers, to 
determine their most effective location, but in our 
own interest we should place no obstacle in the 
way of locating these on Canadian territory if a 
more forward location than the border appears 
desirable. (It appears to a layman, as distinct from 
an operational researcher, that the more forward 
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their location, the more desirable for everyone 
concerned except would-be aggressors.) United 
States interceptor aircraft should be based, if 
necessary, on Canadian airfields; there is no merit 
whatsoever in the proposal to restrict them to 
re-fuelling and re-arming following sorties launch- 
ed from American bases. Since anti-missile and 
anti-aircraft defences against surprise attack are 
effective only when armed with nuclear weapons, 
they should be provided with such weapons. If the 
pattern of anti-aircraft and anti-missile defence 
created in this way seems to offer inadequate 
protection to Canadian centres of population and 
industry, it may be necessary to supplement it by 
our own. Determined negotiation must then 
attempt to modify United States atomic energy 
law so that the nuclear components of these 
weapons may be placed in Canadian hands along 
with their means of delivery. Canadian control is 
desirable not for reasons of national prestige but 
because divided control weakens the capacity to 
deter. For this reason it may be preferable, should 
such negotiations fail, to request the United States 
to assume full operational control over anti-missile 
and anti-aircraft defences installed on Canada’s 
initiative and at Canada’s expense. Alternatively, 
the nuclear components might be acquired from 
the United Kingdom under conditions allowing 
for full Canadian control. 

Surprise attack upon North America, should 
deterrence fail, will take the form of all-out nuclear 
assault, and there can be no hesitation as to the 
appropriate threat of retaliation. Military attack 
upon non-communist Europe, assuming it is un- 
accompanied by an atomic strike against North 
America, will present a much more perplexing 
problem. The Russians may be expected to exploit 
to the full the strategy of ambiguity for which they 
are so well equipped by forces ranging from the 
Red Army with its panoply of conventional and 
nuclear weapons, through the less reliable legions 
of the satellites, to hard cores of communist party 
members in every European country outside the 
Soviet Union. In deploying these forces the effort 
will be made to make the Western Alliance 
uncertain of the scale of attack to which it has been 
exposed, and therefore uncertain of the scale on 
which it would retaliate-an uncertainty which 
may not without reason be hoped by the Russians 
to pass easily into dissension and a disposition to 
surrender. (Notice how unlike in this respect are 
the Soviet and Nazi dictatorships: Hitler was 
angered, not pleased, by Munich where capitula- 
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tion cheated him of the thrill of taking his prize 
by force.) 

Belated recognition of the variety of instruments 
at the disposal of a Soviet government determined 
to stir trouble in non-communist Europe has led 
to a reaction against the earlier NATO strategy of 
stretching the threat of massive retaliation to cover 
a number of contingencies so diverse that it was 
obvious it would never be carried out. It is now 
fashionable to look to the conventionally armed 
infantryman to provide in his unspectacular way 
a solution to NATO’s strategic dilemma. This 
strategy of nullifying Soviet power by conventional 
armies makes sense only on the assumption that 
Soviet forces are themselves unequipped with 
nuclear weapons; or, if they are equipped with 
them, that Soviet strategy rejects their use except 
in self-defence; or, if their defensive use is 
countenanced, that a greatly augmented NATO 
conventional force will deter or throw back a 
Soviet nuclear assault. The first and second of 
these assumptions are invalid. The Red Army is 
equipped with nuclear weapons on a scale at least 
equal to NATO’s;! and earlier expressions of mis- 
giving at the consequences of their use have given 
way in recent Soviet military discussion to expres- 
sions of gratification at the decisive advantage 
conferred upon forces trained in the tactics of the 
nuclear battlefield. The third assumption can only 
be tested by the horrid event of a nuclear battle. 
But it is hard to see how any government, 
especially a Canadian government traditionally 
and properly concerned with the safety of its 
soldiers, can set its seal of approval upon a strategy 
requiring its conventionally armed forces to risk 
combat against numerically superior atomically 
armed forces when the means for redressing the 
balance are available. The answer to the Soviet 
Union’s 140 divisions, an undisclosed number of 
which are atomically armed, is not to add more 
conventional forces to NATO’s 2l-and-a-bit, but to 
add more forces capable of responding either with 





1‘In our country the armed forces have been to a 
considerable extent transferred to rocket and nuclear 
arms. These arms are being perfected and will continue 
to be perfected . . . The proposed reduction (in the man- 
power strength of the Red Army) will in no way reduce 
the fire power of our armed forces, and this is the main 
point. The Soviet army possesses fighting means and fire- 
power such as have never been by any before.’ 
These remarks of Premier Khrushchev to the Supreme 
Soviet on January 14, 1960, were oddly interpreted in 
some Western quarters as evidence of his desire for 
disarmament. 


conventional or with nuclear weapons as circum- 
stances dictate. Canadian soldiers helping to pro- 
vide the NATO Shield in Europe should be 
equipped with nuclear weapons, and governed by 
a policy of nuclear retaliation if necessary but not 
necessarily nuclear retaliation. 

If others are to do their part (and NATO’s 
potential recalcitrants grow more restive with 
every fresh crisis of empire, Belgium providing a 
recent example), Canadians must do theirs. The 
cost of Canada’s brigade group is roughly the cost 
of two European divisions. A rational re-appraisal 
of NATO’s future requirements, following the 
fashionable notion of ‘interdependence’ (which 
may be defined succinctly if inappropriately by 
the Marxian formula ‘From each according to his 
abilities, to each according to his needs’), suggests 
one or other of two drastic changes: either pull the 
costly brigade out of Europe altogether, contribut- 
ing to the common cause in a manner more in 
keeping with the principle of comparative advan- 
tage; or greatly reduce the cost and add more 
troops, properly equipped. 


Conscripts are Cheaper 

The first change is undesirable, principally 
because it might prompt Anglo-American with- 
drawals on a greater scale. The second is highly 
desirable. The high per capita cost of the Canadian 
soldier in Europe is not so much a consequence of 
his affluent society as of the fact that he is not 
conscripted from its members. He is a volunteer 
who has withdrawn of his own free will from a 
labour force with all its problems still able to offer 
him an attractive alternative to soldiering. So that 
he will not choose that alternative, his Government 
is ready to bring his family to his side, and to 
provide for his family such costly if necessary 
amenities as adequate income, housing, schools 
and entertainment. No one would wish the 
volunteer Canadian soldier to have anything less. 
The conscripted Canadian soldier, however, 
would require considerably less. A man between 
18 and 21 years of age is unlikely to have acquired 
a wife and children. He need not be bargained 
for in the labour market. He may, in short, be 
placed on active service for perhaps one third the 
cost of the volunteer Canadian soldier, and he is 
by definition available when needed. Obtaining 
a major proportion of the Canadian armed forces 
by the method of compulsory selective service or, 
if necessary, by universal military training, would 
enable existing forces in Europe to be greatly 
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increased at little or no extra cost; or, perhaps 
even better, to be equipped with the means of 
mobility — aircraft, helicopters, amphibious car- 
riers — which they now lack. 

Consider now the role of an atomically-armed 
Canadian land force in the NATO Shield, and the 
problem of who makes the decision to use its 
nuclear weapons in the event of the Shield failing 
in its deterrent task. 

Present policy is obscure. On the one hand there 
is the need to ensure that the decision to pull the 
nuclear trigger, risking as it does the danger of 
all-out atomic war, is taken only after the collective 
wisdom of the Alliance has been brought to bear. 
On the other hand there is the need to establish in 
the minds of the Soviet leaders that the basic NATO 
commitment to regard an attack on the territory 
of any member as an attack on all members is not 
a bluff to be called and exposed by the strategy of 


ambiguous aggression. By leaving the Russians in 


doubt as to whether the Supreme Commander can 
and will at his discretion give the order to open 
nuclear fire? we have hoped to benefit in both 
directions. But to leave the Russians in doubt we 
have left ourselves in doubt, and the price of 
perplexity on the other side of the hill has been a 
growing uneasiness on our own. Especially uneasy 
are NATO’s smaller members, of which Canada 
is one, fearful that if the decision to use nuclear 
weapons in Europe has to be made, it will be made 
without their voices being heard. ‘No annihilation 
without representation.’ Increasingly the demand 
is made that the use of NATO’s nuclear arms be 
governed by a more systematic procedure in which 
the smaller members of the Alliance would be 
allowed, better, be required, to participate. 
Three proposals are worth particular attention. 
The earliest, originating with M. Spaak when 
foreign minister of Belgium, would have vested in 
the NATO Council the decision to use the nuclear 
components of the Shield. Such a procedure, 
while offering the smaller members a significant, 
indeed a dominant role in NATO strategy — for in 
the Council their veto would prevail— would 
reduce NATO’s powers of decision to those of its 
most craven and timid signatory; it would mean 
(taking an extreme case) allowing Iceland, having 
no armed forces of its own let alone nuclear forces, 
to dictate the nuclear strategy of the entire 





2 This is in striking contrast to the Soviet approach. 
Premier Khrushchev ostentatiously conferred the power 
of nuclear decision-making upon his Minister of Soviet 
Rockets, the late Marshal Nedelin. 
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Alliance. So unrealistic a proposal has slight 
chance of adoption, and its adoption is un- 
desirable. 


Inner Grouping ? 
A second suggestion, put forward by Alastair 
Buchan in his VA TO in the 1960s, is that a new 
NATO command should be created, in which 
would be vested all of the nuclear decisions for 
Western Europe, including any decisions for using 
a proposed NATO Great Deterrent in the shape of 
land-based mobile Polaris missiles. This arrange- 
ment no more than the present arrangement 
provides a solution to the problem of consultation ; 
there is something singularly unconvincing about 
Mr. Buchan’s argument that the Supreme 
Commander Deterrent, having less to preoccupy 
him than the Supreme Commander Europe, 
would be able to carry out whatever consultation 
may be necessary with more energy and despatch. 
A more promising approach to the problem is 
to be found in the conception of an inner grouping 
of NATO members collectively responsible for 
political aspects of the nuclear command. Such a 
concept is ill-regarded by the smaller members of 
the Alliance as tending to create an inner circle of 
key decision-makers from which they would be 
excluded. To this it may be replied that a peace- 
saving procedure in which some members have not 
participated is surely to be preferred to a peace- 
losing procedure in which all have had a say; those 
nations attaching more importance to status than 
to tranquillity have a scale of values which the 
nuclear age has rendered altogether perverse, and 
the Alliance is better off without them. ‘Better no 
representation’, paraphrasing Arnold Toynbee, 
‘than annihilation’. Moreover, the credibility of 
the NATO deterrent has already been lessened as 
the result of a large and unwieldy membership, 
and will become dangerously lessened unless 
power and responsibility are brought into closer 
consonance. Finally, the grievances of the smaller 
members may be overcome by allowing them 
access to any inner Council that develops. There 
is a place here, perhaps, for the ancient device of 
the panel system by which the Dominions were 
represented on the British Empire delegation at 
the Paris Peace Conference in 1919; in modern 
NATO dress this would involve vesting the decision 
to use nuclear weapons in Western Europe in the 
Supreme Commander-in-Council, the Council 
consisting of the United States, the United 
Kingdom, France and West Germany, together 
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with one or two other non-permanent members 
taking their turn on the panel. The chances of 
decision both prompt and wise would in such a 
reduced gathering be improved, without weaken- 
ing either the sense of NATO community or destroy- 
ing the credibility of the deterrent. Machinery 
such as this might help to solve the problem, but 
it should not be mistaken for a solution. There are 
few more dangerous occupational diseases be- 
setting the military theorist than what might be 
called ‘strategist’s cramp’, of which the principal 
symptom is the delusion that difficult problems 
may be disposed of by contriving institutions. 

Discussion of defence policy in Canada has 
rather too much been devoted to abstract debate 
on the merits of weapons systems, from dread- 
noughts to Bomarcs, and rather too little to the 
strategies they are designed to serve. The acquisi- 
tion of nuclear weapons to deter surprise attack 
upon North America and to deal with military 
attack upon non-communist Europe is in itself 
neither a strategy nor a policy. But it is fraught 
with implications for both; and for this reason it 
may be useful to consider critically, if somewhat 
abstractly, the principal arguments of those who 
would undertake the defence of Canada without 
acquiring atomic weapons of any kind and for any 
purpose. 

Perhaps their strongest argument rests on 
ethical rather than expediential ground. It has 
been stated eloquently, though without total 
conviction, by George Kennan in one of his Reith 
Lectures: ‘Let us divest ourselves of this weapon 
altogether; let us stake our safety on God’s grace 
and our own good consciences and on that measure 
of common sense and humanity which even our 
adversaries possess; but then, let us at least walk 
like men, with our heads up, so long as we are 
permitted to walk at all.’ This is a pacifist position, 
and pacificism has certainly lost none of its 
relevance since the Sermon on the Mount. But 
notice what the pacifist position really is: we are 
to stake our safety not on conventional weapons 
but on God’s grace; to forego not merely nuclear 
weapons but all weapons; to regard the taking 
of human life as a supreme moral outrage. It is a 
noble creed, but not a creed consistent with a 
defence policy of any kind. There is no moral 
grandeur in foregoing atomic weapons in our own 
arsenal while accepting the protection afforded by 
atomic weapons in the arsenals of our allies; and 
while providing, by our exports of uranium 
concentrates, the raw material for those weapons. 


There is no moral grandeur in a policy of nuclear 
abnegation countenancing, for deterrence, the 
perfection and stockpiling of weapons of bacterio- 
logical and chemical warfare, and, for use, fire- 
bombs, napalm, and ‘conventional’ explosives of 
greater destructive power than some of the 
atomic weapons they displace. Those who would 
renounce atomic weapons because of the moral 
impact of renouncing them should understand 
that very much more than this will be required. 
Even then the gesture may be futile. The con- 
sequences of the behaviour of nations are different 
from those of the behaviour of individuals. 
National depravity may be recalled and reviled, 
though memory here is short enough; but national 
sacrifice passes unremembered and unrewarded. 
A Schweitzer or a Gandhi may impress mankind 
with his capacity for courage and selfless service; 
but the motives of government are always suspect, 
and perhaps properly so. 


The “Nike-Zeus” Argument 

A second argument for atomic abnegation for 
Canada cites the operational inefficiency of the 
weapons it is proposed to use, particularly for 
continental defence. The most common version is 
that, as there is no possible defence against the 
ballistic missile, any strategy other than a strategy 
by which the aggressor is prevented from striking 
solely for fear of being struck himself is worthless. 
Such an argument does less than justice to the 
ingenuity of our scientists, who have begun to 
make a habit of the impossible. The interception 
of a ballistic missile is compared to hitting a bullet 
with a bullet, but there is perhaps nothing so very 
remarkable in such an achievement by a society 
which mass-produces colour television fifty years 
after the magic lantern, and indeed the Nike-Zeus 
anti-missile missile shows promise of successful 
development. What is impossible is to intercept 
every nuclear device deployed in all-out attack, 
from those installed in the nose-cones of Soviet 
ICBMs to those clandestinely lodged by Russian 
agents in the lockers of railway stations and in 
down-town hotels. But to argue that this should 
lead us to refrain from acquiring nuclear weapons 
to protect our means of retaliation and our cities 
is to neglect their capacity to deter attack. Such 
weapons resemble the weapons of the Great 
Deterrent in that they are useful only if they are 
not used. It is their value as a deterrent which 
makes their development worth its immense cost, 
and if fired against an attacker they have failed in 
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their purpose. (Though there may be an intimate 
relationship between operational efficiency and 
deterrent capacity, the two are not necessarily 
identical. Unless a weapon appears reasonably 
efficient to the enemy it may fail to deter him, and 
it might therefore be folly to practice a Potemkin 
strategy of making Bomarcs out of cardboard and 
papier mAaché; but if his intelligence was known 
to be as unobservant as Catherine II it would be 
very sound strategy indeed.) 

A third argument cites the dangers of ‘escalation’ 
in non-communist Europe and beyond - that the 
use of any nuclear weapon however small and in 
whatever situation to defend against communist 
attack will lead irresistably to the use of larger 
ones in every situation, and so plunge the world 
into that all-out atomic war that the acquisition 
of nuclear weapons is designed to deter. It is idle 
to pretend that the risks of escalation are non- 
existent. But to aigue that it is preferable to run 
the risks of inviting military attack by abandoning 
all nuclear weapons save those in the service of the 
Great Deterrent involves two untenable assump- 
tions. One, a technological assumption, is that the 
explosion of a nuclear device however small is so 
indiscriminate in its effects that the other side, 
being bound to mistake tactical for strategic 
assault, will retaliate on a greater scale. But there 
is, or soon will be, no technical reason why an 
atomic anti-aircraft burst or an atomic anti-tank 
shell of five or ten ton TNT equivalent need be 
mistaken for the kind of weapon dropped on 
Hiroshima, nor why a megaton weapon should be 
used where a sub-kilotonic weapon is required. 
The second, a political assumption, is that neither 
side struck by a nuclear weapon however small 
will be able to refrain from retaliating on a 
massive scale. But this is a throwback to an older 
and outmoded era of conflict in which war and 
peace were regarded as mutually exclusive 
categories. Today, each side has arrayed against 
the other an armoury of weapons capable of 
applying force along an immense and infinitely 
graduated scale, weapons ranging from small bore 
rifles to cobalt bombs, survival depending precisely 
on the capacity of each side to recognize the scale 
of attack and make a proportionate response. 
Time will tell whether dictatorial or democratic 
institutions can best make the nerveless calcula- 
tions needed and provide the discipline to hold 
to them. So far, Soviet leaders have grasped the 
conception more clearly than, say, the authors of 
the British White Paper on Defence for 1958. 
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Here, for once, the Marxist-Leninist tradition is a 
reliable guide, and when Premier Khrushchev 
threatens to fire his thermonuclear rockets at the 
Americans if they intervene in Cuba he is acting 


contrary to its precepts. 


“Nth Power” Objections 


Finally, the employment by Canada of nuclear 
weapons for the defence of North America and 
non-communist Europe is protested on the ground 
that their acquisition will significantly diminish 
the chances of solving the ‘Nth power problem’, 
of keeping to four the number of independent 
centres of nuclear decision-making throughout the 
world. Assume, for the moment, that this is a 
desirable objective. Is atomic abnegation on the 
part of Canada likely to help achieve it? Every- 
thing indicates it is not. The Afro-Asian nations 
have professed contempt for nuclear strategy not 
least because it has hitherto appeared beyond their 
grasp. But the atomic bomb is a potent inter- 
national status symbol, luring even so mature a 
country as France into extravagant effort it can 
ill afford. Will it not exert an even stronger 
attraction on newly independent nations when the 
means to nuclear powerdom become available to 
them through cheaper and simpler methods of 
manufacture, to say nothing of an illicit atomic 
weapons trade ? When Communist China explodes 
its first nuclear device, the Afro-Asian atomic arms 
race will be on. Indeed, it has already begun; the 
Philippine Government, anticipating the gyrations 
soon to take place in the Far Eastern balance of 
power, has already asked the United States for 
nuclear weapons. Japan will follow China; and 
India (perhaps no longer under Nehru) will come 
to know the meaning of the words ‘agonizing 
reappraisal’. The imagination boggles at the 
prospect of M. Lumumba’s Force Publique having 
atomic weapons at its disposal; but it was only a 
year ago that the hope was authoritatively 
expressed that the emerging nations of Africa 
could launch upon independence without an arms 
race among themselves. It is highly unrealistic to 
forego the deterrent and defensive advantages of 
acquiring nuclear weapons in the expectation that 
atomic abnegation will help ward off the coming 
era of nuclear plenty. Such a policy, however 
praiseworthy its intention, will no more achieve 
its purpose than would an old-age pensioner, alone 
in a society of barrow-boys and speculators, who 
gives up sugar in his tea to help fight inflation. 
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Although the objective of limiting the nuclear 
club to its present restricted membership may 
seem manifestly desirable, it must be firmly 
pointed out that its desirability should not be taken 
for granted. A world where fifteen or twenty 
governments are capable of exploding nuclear 
weapons will be a frightening place to live in. Yet 
the risks of accidental war, terrifying as they are, 
may be better run than the risks of nuclear 
aggression in a world where calculated assaults are 
encouraged by the lack of nuclear deterrents. 
Moreover, an attempt to hold the line, if successful 
for a time, could easily result in a situation of far 
greater volatility when fifteen or twenty countries, 
having been deprived of nuclear weapons for a 
decade, suddenly discover a cheap and easy 
method of making them. Rather than then 
confronting a host of nations unexpectedly 
arriving at what might be called a stage of nuclear 


puberty without any knowledge of the bees and 
the flowers, might it not be better to anticipate 
such a stage by conducting over the next few years 
an international programme of nuclear aid for 
defence and economic development, accompanied 
by institutional arrangements and codes of 
behaviour intended to lessen the risks of war by 
accident or by design? It is at least arguable that 
this course is to be preferred to being suddenly 
overwhelmed by a group of irresponsible and 
undisciplined atomic adolescents. 

Policy is always a choice among evils, and the 
policy maker cannot hope to do more than to 
choose the least of these evils. In defence policy the 
choice is especially excruciating, just as the 
penalty for error is especially severe. The alterna- 
tives presented above are harsh, but they are not 
false. And we must see the world as it is, if we are 
to have a world at all. 





Minimum Deterrence is a Phoney 


continued from page 75 

Second, it holds out the hope that the United 
States itself need never suffer damage and there- 
fore need not prepare to cut down damage through 
civil defence and other measures. 

In fact, there is only one big objection to the 
concept. That objection is that minimum deter- 
rence is as phoney as the proverbial three-dollar 
bill. It is minimal, all right, but it doesn’t deter. 
It will not deter a general war because it does not 
pose to the enemy a believable threat of defeat. 
It will not deter limited war because it removes 
the protective strategic umbrella from free-world 
limited-war forces. It writes off our commitments 
to our allies, for who can conceive of the United 


States committing her deterrent force in defence 
of Western Europe if by so doing we invite the 
destruction of our own country? 

If this nation accepts the doctrine of minimum 
deterrence as national policy, we will eventually 
be unable to react to Soviet aggression, no matter 
what the provocation. It will be tantamount to 
breaking our solemn obligations to our allies and 
to signing a non-aggression pact with the Soviet 
Union — a pact with almost 200,000,000 Americans 
as hostages. 

Minimum deterrence is a cheap and easy 
answer to an expensive and complicated problem. 
To follow it is to take the nation down a blind 
trail to inevitable disaster. 
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The Means 
Short of 


War 


WILLY BRANDT 
From Foreign Affairs 
January 1961 


From his ring-side seat as Mayor of Berlin, the 
author discusses the way in which the West can 

live with the Communist world without resorting 

to war. Herr Brandt’s views are especially significant 
now that he ts the candidate of the Social 
Democratic Party for Chancellor in the elections 

later this year. 

(By special permission of Foreign Affairs) 


5 pe COMPELLING factors have given decisive 
impetus to international affairs since the end 
of World War II: the idea of self-determination 
and the explosive development of technology. 
Even the elementary opposition of East and West 
had to accommodate itself to the world-changing 
forces set free by the end of colonialism and by 
the work of the natural scientists. Under other 
circumstances the antagonism between East and 
West easily might have led to a wide-open con- 
flagration. Instead, whenever a fire did flare up, 
it was smothered. The custom became not to solve 
problems, but rather to put them on ice and not 
run an unmanageable risk. Korea, Indo-China, 
the 1953 uprising in the Soviet zone of Germany, 
the Suez crisis and Hungary have been stations 
on this often bitterly distressing but probably 
unavoidable road of self-preservation. 

In the light of this situation, nations now are 
seeking new rules for the ‘game’ of international 
power politics. Yet experience has shown how 
foolish it is to expect salvation by changing the 
techniques of negotiation. Disputes over methods 
— about secret diplomacy, summit conferences or 
executive téte-a-téte visits — really should be sec- 
ondary considerations. More than tools are 
required to shore up the world’s damaged power 
equilibrium. 
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There are bound to be setbacks in the process 
of finding rules that will do justice to the new 
state of affairs. East and West have to learn that 
even a conference blown up so unceremoniously 
as the one to have been held in Paris does not 
stop the world, a few months later, from talking 
about another climb up to the very same summit. 
Since war is not to be, what follows miscarried 
negotiations are new negotiations. 

The world thus will have to accustom itself to 
continue seeking a balance of forces under condi- 
tions that mean neither peace nor war in the 
traditional sense of the terms. This assumes 
protecting what each side possesses at the moment. 
The effort to develop new rules of the ‘game’ is 
based very largely on a policy of seeking to main- 
tain the military status quo. 

At the same time, we know that the dynamic 
forces making for constant change cannot be sus- 
pended by freezing military positions as they now 
stand. The next 20 years will probably change our 
world even more profoundly than the past 20 
years have Cone. The novelty of the situation lies 
in the requirement that such sweeping changes 
now become possible without suicidal conflict. In 
other words, the established military status quo is 
the point of departure for overcoming immobility. 
It creates the conditions needed for a controversy 
with Communism that engages all means other 
than those of war. A military status quo will 
finally enable us to climb out of our trenches for 
the decisive political engagements which we are 
best equipped to win. 


The Berlin Problem 


The Berlin problem should be viewed in this 
light. Berlin is not merely the divided capital of 
an arbitrarily divided nation. Nor is justice done 
to Berlin by seeing it solely in a European relation- 
ship. Berlin is the free world’s most prominent 
outpost. Western prestige and the credibility of 
Western guarantees constitute a highly capitalized 
moral investment in Berlin. To lose such an 
investment would mean more than the loss of a 
relatively small territory and its freedom-loving 
people. 

The Berlin issue is a product, not the cause, of 
existing tensions; hence, there is no way of settling 
it in isolation. The only way to deal with it is as 
a part of those tensions. Any attempt to solve the 
Berlin problem by itself will lead to disillusionment. 

Of course, a patient can throw away the ther- 
mometer and imagine he has gotten rid of his 
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fever. The malady still remains. If that is true, 
then those who must look for new rules to regulate 
the conflicts in the relations between East and 
West cannot begin by abandoning the basis of 
that conflict, the status quo in Berlin. The cost of 
altering that would not be confined to the popula- 
tion involved, by depriving them of their right to 
self-determination; it would also cost the Western 
alliance the esteem in which it is held in Europe 
and in the whole world. It is precisely in Berlin 
that the rules of the ‘game’ have to be tried and 
tested. Here is the place to have a demonstration 
of whether the Soviet Union will abstain from 
unilateral action to violate legally binding agree- 
ments. 

A review of the new two-year-old Berlin crisis 
provides us with some interesting insights in this 
respect. 

Western firmness stood the test of the Soviet 
Prime Minister’s initial ultimatum. The Soviet 
Union recognized that it cannot drive the Western 
powers out of Berlin by means of coercive threats. 
This Soviet realization is important; it helps 
preserve the peace. Subsequently, the Communists 
used a new tactic, which brought them certain 
gains; and they still continue to apply it. One 
could call this a phase of guerrilla warfare waged 
with deceitful phrases and chicanery. 

On his way home from the abortive Paris 
meeting, the Soviet Prime Minister stopped over 
in East Berlin to make a public statement about 
West Berlin and his ‘Peace Treaty with Germany’. 
The present situation would have to be main- 
tained, he said, until the heads of state met again. 
Behind the screen of this statement and the subse- 
quent reassuring remarks made by Mr. Khrush- 
chev at the United Nations in New York, the 
German Communist régime took the initiative 
with a series of moves that appear inconsequential 
but actually are highly significant. 

It began at the end of August with regulations 
undermining the principle of free movement 
within Berlin; West Berliners are not yet affected, 
but since then West German visitors must obtain 
special permits to enter the Eastern sector of the 
city. Over 1,000 other West Germans were pre- 
vented from driving to Berlin at all. Then West 
Berlin products were confiscated on the highway 
to West Germany, and German Communists in 
the Soviet zone announced that they alone would 
decide what might be transported on the routes 
leading to Berlin. Other measures aim to separate 
West Berlin from the Federal Republic. Thus West 


Berliners are no longer permitted to travel in 
East-bloc countries on Federal Republican pass- 
ports. The presence of West German government 
offices in Berlin has been declared ‘illegal’, and it 
supposedly would be a ‘provocation’ for the parlia- 
ment of the Federal Republic to hold a session 
again in West Berlin. 


Purpose: Isolation 

The purpose is not only to injure Berlin and 
isolate her from West Germany; above all, it is 
an attempt to isolate her from her guardians, the 
Western powers. Furthermore, the seemingly 
technical nature of the measures chosen and indi- 
vidually applied is not such as to arouse strong 
interest throughout the world. Yet each move 
realizes a specific part of the Soviet proposal for a 
‘free city’, and together these steps constitute an 
attempt to build up a fait accompli before a new 
conference on Berlin has been convened. 

The Communists want tc annul the right of free 
access to Berlin. They are trying to destroy the 
web of communications by which West Berlin has 
tied itself to Western Germany with the consent 
of the Allied authorities. Berlin’s day-to-day 
existence depends on these ties. Finally, the Com- 
munists deny the validity of four-power agreements 
for both parts of the city. In notes to the Soviet 
Union the Western powers have declared that 
they will not put up with this course of events. In 
addition, the Federal Republic has terminated the 
agreement on so-called interzonal trade between 
the two parts of Germany. As these lines are being 
written, it is not clear whether these reactions will 
suffice to compel the Communists to desist from 
their present actions. 

To make them do so will require joint policies 
among the three Western powers and between 
Bonn and Berlin. The Soviet Government must 
be impressed with the fact that no unilateral modi- 
fication of the situation will be tolerated. On what- 
ever level new negotiations take place, they should 
not begin at the compromising point where they 
were temporarily suspended in Geneva last year. 
The only proper point of departure for new 
negotiations is the situation that existed before this 
new Berlin crisis was contrived. 

Negotiations could produce supplementary 
agreements based on those that already exist. 
Such negotiations should above all guarantee the 
smooth and unhindered operation of traffic be- 
tween West Berlin and Western Germany. Any 
change in the legal basis for the Western powers’ 
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presence in Berlin is unacceptable: that not only 
would mean forfeiting original rights, it would also 
set in motion a retreat which inevitably would 
have the gravest consequences. It goes without 
saying that Berlin is ready to contribute its share 
of suggestions in the interest of relaxing tensions. 
However, no one can expect that Berliners will 
agree to proposals which undermine the founda- 
tions of their existence. 


My citizens and I want nothing so much as the 
chance to go on living normally and working to 
build a better future, as we have managed to do 
for so long under extraordinary circumstances. 
But we are determined to remain free and to 
prevent further Communist expansion at our 
expense. If there is any place in this world where 
the intellectual and moral values associated with 
Western culture have stood the acid test, that place 
is Berlin. 

Throughout Germany today Berlin has become 
the national symbol, the theme that moves the 
German people — more so, in fact, than German 
reunification, for people sense that this goal can 
be reached only in the course of a longer historical 
development. A false decision regarding Berlin 
would infuse a creeping poison into people’s think- 
ing in both parts of Germany, with consequences 
that are unimaginable. 

One of the most striking things about demo- 
cracies that work is that by the conscious exercise 
of restraint they avoid putting the fundamental 
problems of national life at the dead centre of all 
party differences, and that instead they show 
concern for problems of method and priority. In 
the Federal Republic far too little attention was 
devoted in the past to reducing party differences 
to manageable proportions. Now the Federal 
Republic has reached a stage of maturity that 
permits her to follow the example of other demo- 
cratic states; this would be called for even if the 
present international situation did not require it. 


Bi-partisanship 

The Federal Republic cannot trade its position 
in the Western community for another; on this 
point, the way things stand in the world, it simply 
has no alternative. It is logical and inevitable for 
Germany’s great democratic parties to have a great 
deal in common, at least where fundamental 
questions of foreign policy are concerned. Experi- 
ence shows that the world wants to hear a unified 
answer from a nation on its most vital problems; 
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indeed, a nation usually has a chance of being 
heard only if it can produce uniform and con- 
sistent answers. 

The policy objective of any German government 
must be the restoration of unified government for 
the country. It has become more difficult at the 
present time to pursue this goal. The long- 
cherished belief that the German question would 
be settled automatically — because West European 
integration and rearmament supposedly would add 
up to German reunification — has proved to be a 
delusion. But even if Germany is not the central 
issue of international affairs, it does remain a major 
problem. German foreign policy must develop far 
more initiative than it has hitherto shown in con- 
tributing its share to Western deliberations; the 
Federal Republic must search, jointly with her 
allies, for ideas and new openings to solve the 
German problem. Our people cannot retire from 
history and wait until someone calls them back 
with the message: Now is the best time to reunite 
your country. Seventy million Germans are press- 
ing for reunion; they cannot be reduced to mere 
historical objects, nor can Germany be shut out 
of the world and declared an _ international 
reservation. 


Should the German Social Democrats take office 
in the fall of 1961, something already true will 
become evident to the whole world: our Federal 
Republic is not an adventurous trespasser seeking 
a short-cut on the field of international relations, 
nor is she a wanderer between two worlds. The 
Federal Republic will remain a reliable ally and 
lasting friendship with the United States will 
remain the cornerstone of her foreign policy. We 
shall shoulder the consequences of our obligations 
under the alliance, although that does not mean 
abandoning our obligation and right to see to it 
that joint decisions take our viewpoint into account. 

Certain considerations are basic to every effort 
to break the deadlock on the German problem. 
Here what applies to Berlin applies to the German 
question as well: an isolated solution should not 
even be sought; it could only mean a pretended 
‘solution’. Any progress with the German problem 
requires that progress be made on the other 
questions of disarmament and East-West relations. 
There is no value in fixing a rigid sequence for 
this; what is needed is that the allied powers make 
progress in dovetailing the questions, gearing the 
timing and the substance of each with the others. 
Since German reunification is next to unobtainable 
under conditions of international high-tension, any 
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German suggestions on disarmament also consti- 
tute a contribution to reunification. If any nation 
has a strong interest that the international situation 
shall cease to rest on fear, it is Germany. 

The German people’s intention to restore unified 
government in their country does not conflict with 
their readiness to make what can be decisive 
contributions to European integration. As experi- 
ence has shown, in this kind of historical progress 
haste does not produce the best results. European 
integration is compelled to proceed on the convoy 
principle; all must move at a pace set by the 
slowest partner. But that is better than causing a 
breach in the unity attained so far. 


Economic Progress 


In recent years economic consolidation has 
preceded political integration. Two different 
groups have been formed in the process. Six 
continental nations are determined to set in 
motion a process that should lead them finally 
into a European federation. Another group felt it 
had sober cause not to agree to this course. It now 
seems that the danger of a dualism in Europe 
between the six countries of the European Econo- 
mic Community and the seven in the Free Trade 
Area can be avoided. However, the reason for this 
is not economic. Primarily it is because France’s 
political leaders do not seem to believe that they 
can abandon the classical attributes of national 
sovereignty; hence, it does not appear that inte- 
gration will be fully realized in the foreseeable 
future. This may be regrettable, but it might have 
one favourable consequence: the chances now 
seem better for a strategy which aims to develop 
the greatest possible mutuality among the largest 
possible number of countries. I am convinced that 
a concentration of material resources, a joint 
development of scientific capacities and a co- 
operative effort in the field of research will produce 
sufficient momentum to carry Europe over the 
hurdles of tradition on to a higher level of co- 
operation. 

A Western weakness is revealed in the fact that 
the highest degree of integration achieved by a 
large number of nations is in the field of defence. 
An elementary striving for security proved stronger 
than the recognition that effective union is neces- 
sary in the economic and political fields. There is 
no justification for weakening the North Atlantic 
Alliance; rather, it must be strengthened as a 
means of co-operation and integration. As a highly 


integrated instrument of defence, NATO could also 
solve problems of armament control and support 
efforts to keep the atomic club as small as possible. 


Nuclear weapons should not become an instru- 
ment of German politics. On the other hand, 
neither can West Germany take the position that 
it is morally reprehensible to handle such weapons 
and that it rests solely with our allies to think 
about what must be done to prevent a one-sided 
shift in the balance of military power. The strength 
and armament of the Bundeswehr must accord 
with the Federal Republic’s obligations toward its 
partners in the Atlantic community. The advice 
of military experts is needed to determine these 
matters; but the decisions must be made by the 
political leaders. The responsibility lies entirely 
in their hands. 


Armament and disarmament are simply two 
sides of a page dealing with the same theme: 
security. That is reason enough for a Ministry of 
Defence to be more than a Ministry for Rearma- 
ment. Since Germany has particular reason for 
wishing that mankind’s survival shall not be left 
to chance, the Federal Republic should make its 
own contribution, if not to the ambitious theme 
‘disarmament’ then at least to partial objectives 
like the limitation and control of armaments. This 
does not imply any intention of giving German 
foreign policy a new orientation, but simply of 
making Germany more clearly conscious of its role 
in the Western community, where it must provide 
stimulation for stronger activity by the West as 
a whole. 


In the matter of the underdeveloped countries, 
the Federal Republic has failed to formulate con- 
sistent policies and to undertake binding obliga- 
tions. It must install a well-conceived and well- 
balanced programme in place of the haphazard 
and insufficient activities which it has undertaken 
so far. 


The end of colonialism in its classical form is a 
definite fact of our century. It is no longer a 
question of principle but only of time before all 
coloured peoples have achieved independence. To 
aid them to the extent they desire assistance would 
be a gigantic task even if the Pope were in the 
Kremlin and there were no such thing as an East- 
West conflict. Even under other circumstances the 
contrast between unspeakable poverty in most 
countries of the world and unprecedented pros- 
perity in others would be enough to drive mankind 
relentlessly into conflicts. 
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The tensions between East and West complicate 
the problem. The principle of self-determination 
for which the West stands assumes that it is to be 
applied everywhere. This means repudiating 
colonialism in every form and recognizing the 
right of the coloured peoples to pursue whatever 
course they choose. Naturally, we are not precluded 
from making clear to the new nations that they 
will not be able to follow a path of independence 
if the scales of power between East and West are 
not in approximate balance. Any serious shift in 
this balance to the detriment of the West would 
automatically carry a threat to the so-called 
neutral world. 


Aid Programmes 

Aid to the underdeveloped countries is not a 
vehicle for seeking allies in the cold war, but for 
winning friends. Moreover, respect for the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of other peoples and for 
their different cultural values prevents us from 
presuming that the political, economic and socio- 
logical institutions and practices of highly devel- 
oped industrial countries can be transplanted 
whole to underdeveloped areas. We can simply 
show the peoples there how certain models and 
methods work under our conditions; and we can 
offer them assistance with the central task they 
have to perform for themselves: the creation of 
new institutions that suit their domestic conditions 
and traditions, while also making use of technical 
knowledge and modern methods of organization. 


Multilateral aid programmes are preferable 
whenever possible; but there will be occasions 
when it proves wiser and more effective to proceed 
on a bilateral basis. Germany has done far too 
little by way of exploiting the credit that fell into 
her lap, as it were, by reason of having lost her 
position as a colonial power as early as World 
War I. 

Development aid cannot consist primarily of 
lending money for the purchase of capital equip- 
ment or goods in Europe or America. Wherever 
possible, priority should be given to investment in 
the underdeveloped countries themselves. Here 
the object will be to create a sound relationship 
between modernizing the agricultural economy 
and promoting real industrialization. 

Assistance to education at home should take 
precedence over training in industrial countries 
abroad. The latter type of assistance should be 
confined to students and engineers or to those who 
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have already had some higher training or experi- 
ence at home. Often more important than offers 
of financial means is technical assistance through 
men who are prepared to devote several years to 
instruction and training in underdeveloped 
countries. 

Germany has particular cause to hope that the 
right of self-determination will prevail as an idea 
and prove itself in practice, for this will support 
the application of the principle in Europe and in 
particular to the German people. Here is an aim 
that our friends in Africa and Asia will under- 
stand and approve. 

The Kremlin has challenged the West to 
economic, scientific and intellectual competition 
against Communism. To neglect this challenge 
would be capitulation. We may accept it, in full 
confidence of our strength on this terrain. What 
now is called the East-West ceaflict is primarily 
one between states with democratic systems on the 
one side and the Soviet Union, China and their 
Communist satellites on the other. The intellectual 
appeals of Communism are a secondary factor 
today. It is not ideology that gives Communism its 
appeal. If Soviet or Chinese armies had not 
opened the way, Communism could hardly have 
seized another country. This indicates that 
security is the major question. 

The notion of Communist military superiority 
is a fiction and, what is perhaps even more 
important, despite many grand speeches, Soviet 
leaders themselves have no sense of military 
superiority which could make them consider an 
atomic war worthwhile. It is decisively important 
for the West to do everything in its power to make 
sure that no change can take place in this regard. 
The West must remain so strong militarily that 
no man in the Kremlin would even imagine that 
he has a military advantage; were this to change, 
we would be exposed to so massive a front of 
blackmailing pressures that there would indeed be 
a genuine danger of war. 

It is no less vital to recognize what conclusions 
the Kremlin has drawn from the fact that a 
balance of power does indeed exist. These con- 
clusions are that the struggle between East and 
West must be carried out in the fields of economics, 
science, social justice and living standards — in 
sum, by creating conditions of life that are as 
nearly perfect as possible. Whoever does better 
here, declares Khrushchev, will have a bloodless 
victory, because the victor will have convinced 
the rest of humanity that his system is superior. 








Many people in the West have failed to com- 
prehend this programme. Some let themselves be 
infatuated by the disarming sound of the policy; 
others are led by its apparent contradictions to 
doubt that it is serious. We cannot understand it 
unless we take it as the Communist leadership 
means it: a struggle by all means short of war. 
Recently, the cold war has been given a new 
name: peaceful co-existence. It would be naive to 
imagine that under this rubric the Communists 
exclude pressure, extortion and the breaking of 
all diplomatic forms. The Berlin ultimatum of 
1958 was as consistent with peaceful co-existence 
as the attempt to undermine the Congo or Khrush- 
chev’s onslaught before the United Nations. The 
principle that applies for Communist policies is 
this: all holds are permitted, only knives and 
knuckle-dusters are prohibited because if someone 
is to get killed it might be you yourself. 

It would be just as erroneous to conclude from 
the ruthlessness of Khrushchev’s methods that 
when he talks about competing for higher produc- 
tion and a better standard of living it is only 
propaganda. To a substantial degree propaganda 
is always political advertising. But even the most 
importunate soap advertisement does not justify 
anyone in doubting that soap exists but only in 
being suspicious about its claim to quality. 

After several decades of inflationary spending, 
in which the Communist leaders used as legal 
tender simply a future promise to pay, they are 
now under pressure to make a few first hard- 
currency payments that will actually mitigate 
living standards within the Eastern bloc. The new 
social strata which have grown up in the Soviet 
Union manifest ‘bourgeois’ traits and inclinations. 
They are hardly a source of revolutionary unrest, 
probably not even of genuine opposition; but they 
are calling for better treatment in exchange for 
producing what the régime requires. In the long 
run, superior quality of performance presumes the 
performer’s interest in making an effort. The 
Soviet slogan about ‘catching-up and overtaking 
the West’ means three things: 

(1) If Communist leaders were certain that 
their peoples were marching toward ‘Communism’ 
like true believers, without knowledge of Western 
living standards, they would have no reason for 
proclaiming objectives drawn from the West. By 
making the Western standard of living the standard 
and goal for Communist programmes they confess 
that the Communist world is behind the West and 
that the West will not fold up in obedience to 


some uncanny automatic law. The Soviet Union 
has accepted the Western performance as its 
standard for how civilized a state may be; in this 
acid test Communist doctrine is threatened with 
disintegration. 

(2) With his slogans for a better standard of 
living, Khrushchev has to a certain extent tied 
himself down. The objective of catching up with 
and overtaking the West raises the aspirations of 
Soviet citizens for a better life, and this imposes 
a constraint on their leaders. 

(3) With this slogan the Communists have ven- 
tured into the realm where Western abilities are 
strongest and Communist performance is weakest. 

The ‘catch-up and overtake’ propaganda puts 
Communist policies and Communist promises 
under the sway of the Western way of life, and no 
Iron Curtain has been tight enough to prevent 
the ‘infiltration’ of its innumerable manifestations. 
Attempts to root out such ‘tendencies’ have been 
desperate, pitiful and absurd. Expressions of 
Americanism are combated by Communists at 
the same time that they try to overtake America. 
But most grotesque of all is the fact that combat 
of this kind is an ideological requisite of the 
system simply because the apparently untiring 
desire for such everyday things as jazz and blue 
jeans confronts Communism with an unplanned 
and uncontrollable human impulse. 


It has become a favourite sport to ridicule the 
prosperity of the West. There is nothing shameful 
about being prosperous when wealth has been 
accumulated honestly and is fairly shared. Nor 
need prosperity bring weakness. At the very time 
that people in the West fear the ideological com- 
pactness of the East and imagine they must some- 
how construct a ‘counter-ideology’, we find the 
East proclaiming our well-being as its standard 
for measuring progress and in part even as its 
model. 


Freedom and Prosperity 


People in the Federal Republic of Germany are 
like people anywhere. The relationship between 
welfare and freedom is not more complicated here 
than it is elsewhere. The better the individual is 
faring the more readily he seems prepared to 
settle for things as they are. But what applies to 
citizens of the West also is true in the East. The 
simple desire for material advancement does not 
sustain a revolutionary fighting spirit and instead 
cultivates a desire to live in peace and to be left 
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in peace. Comparing East and West today by 
standards of prosperity and freedom, we can con- 
clude that we have both and the East has neither. 
Communism propagates and promises prosperity 
alone; it does not even promise freedom. 

I am convinced that we can take up Com- 
munism’s challenge. While we preserve the peace, 
we must find the rules of the ‘game’ that grant us 
the free hand we need — economically, politically 
and intellectually —in the contest which is now 
called peaceful co-existence. It is a match we can 
win. 
In the coming months Berlin will be a test both 
for the Kremlin’s protestations of peaceful intent 
and for the resoluteness of the West. Statesmen 


face weighty decisions in 1961. My fellow-citizens 
in Berlin and I enter this year with accustomed 
equanimity. We have confidence in our friends 
and trust the pledges they have given this city. 
We are aware of our own resources as well. The 
Berliners defy Communist onslaughts against their 
freedom in the only way an unarmed people can. 
They have never blustered with other people’s 
weapons, and they do not intend to do so in the 
future. The Western world should simply know 
that it can depend on the Berliners, come what 
may. 


(Copyright by the Council on Foreign Relations, Inc., 
New York.) 











THE CONTROL OF THE ARMS RACE 
by Hedley Bull 


The author, Lecturer in International 
Relations at the London School of Econ- 
omics, re-examines the prospects for control- 
ling the swiftly accelerating arms race, and 
considers how the worst perils of the missile 
age may be avoided by intelligent measures 
of agreement to stabilize rather than dis- 
mantle ‘the balance of terror’. 


FORTHCOMING 


“Studies in International Security”’ | 


To be published for The Institute for Strategic Studies 
by Weidenfeld and Nicolson Ltd. 


MEN IN UNIFORM: Military Manpower 
in a Modern Society 


by M. R. D. Foot 


An important study on the problem of main- 
taining strong and efficient armed forces in 
the expanding industrial societies of the West. 
The author, an historian with a distinguished 
military record, examines the different 
systems — voluntary service, conscription, 
selective service, citizen armies — and arrives 
at a number of valuable conclusions on 
means of improving them. 





of NATO and its problems” 





NATO IN THE 1960's 
by Alastair Buchan 
Now available in a 2nd Edition 


“Buchan has an exceptionally profound and unified understanding 


The Bulletin of Atomic Scientists 
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Book Reviews 


THE STRATEGY OF CONFLICT 


Thomas C. Schelling 
Harvard University Press, $6.25. 
Oxford University Press, 50s. 


The strategy with which this book is concerned is 
not that of international conflict as such, but that 
which it is proper to employ in all conflicts in 
which the best course of action for one participant 
depends on what the other participants do. 
Professor Schelling does, however, have as one of 
his chief purposes that of illuminating the strategy 
of international conflicts, especially those involving 
the possible use of force, by exploring the analogies 
between these conflicts and others within the wider 
category. “The philosophy of the book’, he says, 
‘is that in the strategy of conflict there are enlight- 
ening similarities between, say, manoeuvring in 
limited war and jockeying in a traffic jam, between 
deterring the Russians and deterring one’s own 
children, or between the modern balance of terror 
and the ancient institution of hostages.’ 

The reader who is not familiar with the intellec- 
tual milieu (of economic theory and the game 
theory) from which this book stems, must expend 
a moderate effort in absorbing its arguments. But 
this effort is made necessary only by the com- 
plexity of the arguments themselves, and not at 
all by the language in which they are couched, 
which is simple throughout, and devoid of 
obscurity or pretentiousness. And the effort will 
be amply rewarded. 

International conflicts, even wars (other than 
those of complete extermination) belong, Schelling 
points out, not to the class of pure conflicts, in 
which the contestants have only opposed interests, 
but to the class of conflicts in which the contestants 
have some mutual interests. In negotiating, in 
disarming, in deterring war and in conducting 
limited war, each side is conscious not only of the 
need to place the other side at a disadvantage, 
but also of the need, by mutual accommodation, 
to avoid outcomes which are disadvantageous to 
them both. To use the simplest example, East and 
West are both conscious of a desire to win relatively 
to each other, but both are aware also of a need 
not to carry their competition to the point of the 
kind of war that will destroy them both. Professor 
Schelling is known in this country for his highly 
original contributions to the study of arms control ; 


and he includes here a reprint of his seminal essay 
on ‘Surprise Attack and Disarmament’.* Arms 
control appears in this book, however, as simply 
one instance of the more general international 
process of bargaining, carried on by the exploita- 
tion of force which exists in the background, by 
states which are in conflict but wish to co-operate 
so as to limit their conflict: a general situation 
which includes, for example, deterrence, limited 
war, reprisals and ‘brinkmanship’. It is, indeed, 
part of Professor Schelling’s contribution to have 
drawn attention to the essential similarity of these 
different kinds of conflict. 

Though it has these connecting themes, the 
book is not the systematic exposition of the subject 
which, we must hope, Professor Schelling will 
some day give us, but a collection of essays probing 
part of it. It is possible here to mention only a 
few of these probes. The first chapter includes an 
analysis of deterrence, making use of analogies 
with criminal law, child discipline, the avoidance 
of collision in driving, and gang warfare. There 
is an ‘Essay on Bargaining’, which explains a 
phenomenon that often puzzles the student of 
international politics: the victory, in a bargaining 
tussle, of the weaker party. Schelling explores those 
bargaining tactics which ‘rest on the paradox that 
the power to constrain an adversary may depend 
on the power to bind oneself; that, in bargaining, 
weakness is often strength, freedom may be freedom 
to capitulate, and to burn bridges behind one may 
suffice to undo an opponent’ (p. 22). There is a 
chapter on ‘Bargaining, Communication and 
Limited War’, showing how tacit bargaining is 
possible in a ‘limited war (and introducing the 
reader to some agreeable parlour games). A 
chapter on “The Threat that Leaves Something to 
Chance’ explores the deterrent effect of a threat 
which involves the chance, rather than the cer- 
tainty, of its being executed, and the political 
gains that may be had from deliberate ‘risky 
behaviour’, deliberate intensification of the danger 
of accidental war: a tactic which, in present con- 
ditions, may well offer the best possibilities for the 
exploitation of force without the use of it. The 
nine-page appendix on ‘Nuclear Weapons and 
Limited War’ has more to say on this subject than 
a number of lengthy volumes of which mention 
might be made. 

The claims of general theorizing in international 
politics and strategy are sometimes put too high. 
Theory cannot be made a substitute for detailed 
study. Nor should we think of theoretical studies 
like that of Professor Schelling as leading to a set 
of principles which we can carry about with us 
and ‘apply’ to situations as they arise. As he points 





* See Survival, Vol. 2, No. 1, January-February 1960. 
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out, his discussions assume ‘rationality’ on the part 
of participants in a conflict: and this assumption 
is made not because it corresponds to reality, but 
because ‘the premise of “rational behaviour” is a 
potent one for the production of theory’ (p. 4). 
Moreover, the points which he makes are in 
principle discoverable in an ad hoc way, without 
resort to any rigorous theoretical discussion or 
techniques of the game theory. The value of elevat- 
ing the discussion to the plane of high theory is that 
the purified abstractions we encounter at this level 
have a clarity and distinctness lacking at the level 
of detail; and that our experience of these abstrac- 
tions refines and sharpens our awareness of concrete 
situations, when we descend to consider them once 
more. Professor Schelling, in his manifesto on “The 
Retarded Science of International Strategy’, 
appears to claim a good deal more for his subject 
than this. On the other hand, in Britain it is what 
general theorizing can contribute, rather than 
what it cannot, that most requires to be empha- 
sized. As Samuel Alexander said, ‘thinking is also 
research’. 

Professor Schelling says that the strategy which 
he is exploring ‘is not concerned with the efficient 
application of force but with the exploitation of 
potential force’ (p. 5). Here is a distinction which 
marks the dividing line between the subject that 
has traditionally preoccupied the strategist, and 
that which dominates strategic discussion at the 
present time. The question is not how to fight 
wars and win them, but how to compete (and 
collaborate) with an opponent by exploiting the 
presence of force while restricting its use. 

HEDLEY BULL 


WORLD PEACE THROUGH WORLD LAW* 


Grenville Clark and Louis B. Sohn 
Harvard University Press, $6.50. 
Oxford University Press, 38s. (paper) 52s. (boards). 


Whether one likes it or not, any programme for 
controlled disarmament implies world government. 
Either (as in Mr Khrushchev’s 1959 proposals) a 
disarmament plan does not provide for an effective 
authority to ensure that it is carried out, in which 
case the plan is of dubious value and its sponsors 
of dubious honesty; or the plan does, in which 
case the authority, to be effective, must be made 
so crushingly powerful in relation to national 
governments that it will amount to a world 
government. 

Messrs Clark and Sohn have produced the most 
detailed blueprint for a world government that is 





* Second edition, revised. 
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yet available. This revised edition includes one 
or two afterthoughts, such as an Outer Space 
Agency as part of the proposed disarmament 
system, but is essentially the same blueprint that 
the authors published in 1958. All students of the 
problem will benefit from a reading of this 
elaborate programme, which is based on the idea 
of drastically revising the United Nations Charter 
so as to transform the existing UN into a strong 
supranational mechanism. At the same time, to 
read it is to be sharply reminded of the short- 
comings of current thinking. 

The nub of the Clark and Sohn plan is the 
defence of peace in a wholly disarmed world by 
an international force controlled by a reformed 
un Assembly and Council. The Assembly would 
have about 600 seats. The four largest nations, by 
population — America, China, India and Russia — 
would each have 30 seats; the eight next largest, 
15 each; the rest, 6, 4, 2 or 1 according to size. 
Any important decision would require the voting 
support of half the full Assembly, that is, about 
300 votes. (Clark and Sohn’s figures need a little 
adjustment; although in this revised edition they 
aim at an estimated 1965 membership of 99 
nations, including two Germanies, two Chinas, 
and so on, the African millrace has already brought 
sovereignty to nine countries with which they did 
not reckon.) The Council of 17 seats would com- 
prise: the new Big Four; two at a time out of 
Britain, France, Italy and West Germany; two 
at a time, likewise, out of Brazil, Indonesia, Japan 
and Pakistan; and nine representatives elected, 
on a basis of rotation, by nine regional groups 
each comprising about a dozen states — the nine 
being thus presumably two Latin-Americans, two 
Africans, one Arab, one other Asian, one West 
and one East European, and perhaps one odd- 
fellow elected by such states as Australia and 
Israel. Council decisions would require twelve 
votes. 


A little calculation (which the authors do not 
attempt) shows that while the Communist states 
could muster only about 100 Assembly votes, the 
West and its present friends in Asia and Africa 
would cast just about the 300 needed. In the 
Council, this Western group might command 
anything between five and eleven seats, depending 
on whether, at any given moment, the Asian, 
African and West European regional places were 
filled by ‘neutralists’ or Western-aligned members ; 
the Communists would normally command three. 
It would take some powerful pleading to sell these 
arrangements to Moscow and Peking; and it is 
hardly surprising that the Clark and Sohn thesis 
has been brusquely dismissed in recent Soviet 
publications as just one more of ‘American 
Imperialism’s’ well-known wiles. Of course, it is 
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nothing of the kind. It is a serious and well-meant, 
and usefully thought-provoking, attack on the 
baffling problem of how to entrust ultimate power 
in such a way that it can be effective without being 
abused. It fails to solve the problem. If, for 
instance, one takes a current problem such as the 
Congo and examines the extent to which Clark 
and Sohn’s revised UN would be equipped to cope 
with it, it becomes clear that their mechanism 
could run into deadlock and paralysis as easily as 
the present uN Assembly and Security Council 
have done. But one cannot very well condemn 
the authors for failing where nobody else has 
succeeded. Their studies may help others to get 
further along the road. 


ANDREW BOYD 


PROBLEMS OF INDIAN DEFENCE 


K. M. Panikkar 
Asia Publishing House: Delhi, 18s. 6d. 


Every country’s defence problems appear over- 
whelming these days, particularly to those who 
must concern themselves with them. In spite of 
her proud moral position in the world, India finds 
herself in the same position. Mr Panikkar, who 
has been Indian ambassador to China, Egypt and 
France, has written a patriotic book alive with a 
new spirit of nationhood but warning that it will 
be many years before India’s power will match 
her possible enemies. He has no doubts that India 
will survive and ultimately prosper, but he thinks 
this may only be achieved through the martial 
qualities and the sense of sacrifice of the people. 
The book has a slightly old-fashioned flavour. 
It is curious that he should make no effort to 
examine the desirability of a nuclear weapons 
programme for India, particularly in view of the 
vigorous Chinese efforts in this field. His objectives 
are much more modest: an army of 350,000 drawn 
from all sections of the population (not just the 
so-called martial races of British days), good 
reserves, and a modest air force and navy. Where 
British India had secure frontiers virtually every- 
where except in the northwest, he argues that 
India today has a potential enemy to the west, an 
increasing menace along the Himalayan frontier 
and a long coastline deprived of the security of the 
Royal Navy. It is this which particularly disturbs 





In Professor Wilson’s review of The Economics of 
Defence in the Nuclear Age by Charles J. Hitch and 
Ronald N. McKean, published in the January/ 
February issue of SurvIvAL, British expenditure 
on defence fell by 22 per cent in real terms between 
1954/9 (and not by 14 per cent as stated). 


Mr Panikkar. Hyderabad, Kashmir and the 
occupation of Longju by the Chinese ‘have 
excited the public mind’ and helped to develop a 
feeling for the frontier which Indians did not have 
in the past; but ‘attack from the sea is more 
dangerous to the freedom of India than any threat 
from across her land frontier’. 

His solutions are admirable, but they are 
inevitably long-term. He believes that ultimately 
India can only defend herself by developing her 
industrial strength and her skilled resources. When 
he starts saying that alliances lead to military 
dictatorship and sap the strength of nations, his 
argument becomes thin; but he is candid enough 
to say that India’s policy is not intended to mean 
that if she was attacked she would not accept 
assistance. 

There is little of interest in the book about the 
organization and problems of the Indian armed 
forces. Mr Panikkar does not seem to have been 
close to the centre of military thinking. But he 
loves his country, sees it in long perspective, and 
is determined to make it a power able to guarantee 
its own security. To this extent it is a heartening 
book. 


LEONARD BEATON 


KOREA AND THE FALL OF MACARTHUR 
A PRECIS IN LIMITED WAR 


Trumbull Higgins 
Oxford University Press, 35s. 


For Mr Truman and his advisers the Korean War 
was a limited war, fought to prevent a third world 
war; whatever its frustrations it not only demon- 
strated the West’s determination to resist — and so 
strengthened the credibility of the West’s deter- 
rents—but also ‘bought time’ for the United 
States and its allies to strengthen the defences of 
the more vital area of Western Europe. Despite a 
certain indecisiveness over such issues as the 
crossing of the 38th parallel or the bombing of the 
Manchurian bases, the Truman Administration 
was convinced that to extend the war to Red 
China would be, in General Bradley’s words, to 
‘involve us in the wrong war, at the wrong place, 
at the wrong time, and with the wrong enemy’. 
It would moreover run the grave risk of Soviet 
intervention: in that event even if the United 
States were still ‘relatively safe from air attack’ (as 
General Vandenberg claimed), the great industrial 
complex of Western Europe would almost certainly 
be lost, thus tipping the balance decisively against 
the United States. Consequently for ‘pragmatists’ 
such as Secretary Marshall, the Korean War was 
of necessity not ‘a sort of crusade against Com- 
munism everywhere’, but part of the policy ‘to 
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contain Communist aggression in different fashions 
in different areas without resorting to total war, 
if that be possible to avoid’. 

General MacArthur and his mostly Republican 
‘absolutist’ supporters, in the best Douhet tradition, 
held that ‘once war is forced upon us, there is no 
other alternative than to apply every available 
means to bring it to a swift end. War’s object is 
victory, not prolonged indecision’. To try to limit 
the use of force was to accept an unnecessary and, 
indeed, immoral compromise with evil and to rob 
the United States of its last chance of successfully 
facing a showdown with the Soviet Union. It was 
out of attitudes such as these that the doctrine of 
‘massive retaliation’ was to be born. 

Mr Trumbull Higgins has graphically pin- 
pointed the issues at stake between the ‘prag- 
matists’ and the ‘absolutists’ (to use Morris 
Janowitz’s terminology), and he has made 
thorough use of the voluminous material thrown 
up by the inquest on General MacArthur’s 
dismissal. He also brings out well the weaknesses 
in American limited war capabilities, weaknesses 
which, it would seem, still persist: the absence of 
a really sizeable air lift, the failure to appreciate 
the limitations of air power in stopping ground 
forces, and the fact that the ‘United States Air 
Force had not been designed for limited war of a 
tactical nature’. Mr Higgins’s fondness for posing 
rather forced paradoxes and his determination to 
be fair to all sides is a trifle confusing, but he 
throws valuable light on issues which are still all 
too relevant. 

G. L. GOODWIN 


INDIAN ARMED FORCES YEAR BOOK 1959-60 


Compiled and Edited by Jaswant Singh 
Youth, Bombay, Rs. 20. 


The latest edition of this labour of love has more 
than nine hundred pages packed with facts. The 
third devoted to the organization, administration, 
training and etcetera of the Indian Armed Forces 
is a painstaking compendium of information, 
marred like the rest of the book by a capricious 
use of italics. The history of the Indian Armed 
Forces has been expanded, but the more general 
history of war takes up, perhaps, a disproportionate 
amount of space. Moreover, the sections dealing 
with modern weapons are still sadly out of date. 
The paragraph on Polaris, for instance, remains 
textually unaltered from the 1958 edition and still 
fails to mention that these missiles can be fired 
under water. Nevertheless, the book is a useful 
reminder to Western readers that some Indians 
are taking an intense interest in military matters. 

A.M. 
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THE INSTITUTE’S 
SECOND YEAR: 


THE GHAIRMAN’S REPORT* 


Sir Kenneth Grubb 
2 February 1961 


A year ago I reported to you on the first year of 
the Institute’s operations, twelve months of 
energetic organization and pioneering in new 
techniques. 1960 has by contrast been a less hectic 
year and our work has settled down to a steady 
rhythm. But the demands on The Institute have 
grown steadily, as it has acquired wider recognition 
as a centre of discussion and research, and as every 
aspect of its studies becomes not only more complex 
but more controversial. In consequence, the 
problem that confronts us in 196] is not so much 
to extend The Institute’s field of activities, or to 
secure wider acknowledgement of the importance 
of its work, but to strengthen its own organization 
and expand its resources so that it can meet the 
challenge that confronts it. 


I 

The size of the staff is now seven as compared 
with six a year ago. In August, Commander 
H. E. B. Jenkinson retired from the post of 
Secretary in order to take up a position in business 
and was succeeded by Major A. E. Majendie. 

It will be appreciated that with a growing 
membership and a steadily increasing level of 
activities, we are beginning to feel out at elbows 
in the four rooms which comprise our present 
premises. Some time during the coming year, we 
shall, therefore, have to find additional and 
possibly new accommodation. 


II 

As we have been at pains to make clear in every 
aspect of our work, The Institute exists to serve 
an international, not a purely British purpose. For 
this reason we attach considerable importance to 
our International Advisory Council, which now 
comprises leading figures from ten countries. 
The members of the I.A.C. who have been 
appointed in the past year comprise: 
Australia: Sir Keith Hancock (President of the 
National University, Canberra). 





* Abridged version of speech at Annual General Meeting 
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Norway: Mr Finn Mée, Chairman of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee at The Storting. 

Sweden: General G. A. Westring (Commandant 
of the Swedish National Defence College and now 
serving on the Neutral Nations Supervisory Com- 
mission in Korea). 

Switzerland: M. Jacques Freymond, Director of 
the International Institute of Graduate Studies, 
Geneva. 

The I.A.C. has recently suffered a loss which is 
the free world’s gain, through the appointment of 
Mr. Paul Nitze, one of its four American members, 
as Assistant Secretary of Defence for International 
Affairs under President Kennedy. We owe a great 
debt to Mr Nitze for his help and advice during 
the Institute’s formative period. 


III 


As you may recall one of the earliest decisions 
of the Council was that there was no particular 
point in building up a large membership of The 
Institute for its own sake; rather it should be 
confined to those who had a serious interest in 
contemporary strategy and international security. 
We have therefore required a high standard of 
qualification in admitting members. The number 
of full members stood at 307 at the end of 1960. 
Of these 64 per cent are British and Common- 
wealth, 20 per cent are American, and 14 per cent 
from Continental Europe. We have continued to 
require that all those who hold official positions, in 
the British or other governments, should become 
Associate, rather than full, members. The number 
of Associate members stood at 123 at the end of 
1960 and it is very encouraging to find so many 
officials taking an active part in our work. In 
addition our corporate membership, held by 
firms, newspapers and other institutional bodies, 
has increased over the past year from 9 with a 
total of 15 nominated members to 17 with a total 
of 31 nominated members. We expect to see the 
number of Associates and of Corporate subscribers 
continue to increase. We assume that our member- 
ship in the United Kingdom will henceforth 
increase only gradually, but we have been taking 
active steps to add to it in Continental Europe and 
the Commonwealth. 

I mentioned last year that, in view of the fact 
that The Institute was launched by a generous 
initial grant from the Ford Foundation, the 
Council had decided that the membership dues 
would be nominal during the first three years. 
This grant expires in October 1961, and from then 
onwards The Institute must stand upon its own 
feet. We cannot expect our members to shoulder 
more than a proportion of our total expenditure 
but equally we feel it right to ask them to assume 
an effective share — of the order of 12 to 15 per 


cent — of the costs of running The Institute and its 
studies. Consequently, as I made clear last year, 
we shall have to raise the level of all three types 
of membership dues from November 1, 1961, to a 
level comparable with similar Institutes in London. 
At the same time, we hope, with a somewhat 
larger staff and premises, to offer our members 
considerably more in the way of lectures and 
discussions, facilities for private meetings, research 
and other forms of assistance. 


IV 

One of the three principal objectives of The 
Institute is to provide a centre where those respon- 
sible for the formulation of official policy, or those 
who have important viewpoints to contribute, can 
discuss their problems, in conditions of complete 
confidentiality, with those others whose duty it is 
to assess, support or criticise —in politics, public 
life generally, journalism, the churches, industry 
or elsewhere. Nine general meetings and seven 
group discussion meetings were held during the 
period under review. 

Since May 1959 a team from The Institute has met 
regularly at intervals of four months with a group 
of leading churchmen of all protestant denomina- 
tions to examine the moral validity of various 
aspects of Western defence and disarmament 
policy. This valuable contact continues. Such a 
summary cannot do justice to the many contacts 
developed through meetings or informal gatherings 
at The Institute where private citizens in different 
walks of life, and officials, exchange views. In 
larger premises we hope that members will be able 
to organize such informal discussions on their own 
initiative. We also intend to draw more heavily 
upon the experience and talent to be found among 
The Institute’s own membership for our formal 


meetings. 

The Institute held its second Annual Conference 
at Worcester College, Oxford, from September 23 
to 25. The central theme was ‘Disarmament and 
Arms Control’, and the working document was the 
draft of the Institute’s second major study. The 
conference was presided over by Sir William 
Hayter and was attended by 135 members from 
many different countries including five members 
of our own International Advisory Council (Herr 
Fritz Erler, Mr. William Foster, Mr Paul Nitze, 
General Westring, and Mr Dana Wilgress). No 
less than thirty-five American members and guests 
were present. 

Arrangements for our next conference are under 
consideration. Meanwhile, I ought to report that 
The Institute is co-operating actively with the 
American Assembly of New York in the arrange- 
ments for an American-European Assembly to be 
held in Switzerland in July, to discuss the subject 
of Arms Control. 
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Vv 


However important our private meetings and 
contacts, there is no doubt that the world at large 
will judge the Institute’s contribution to clear 
thinking by its published studies. From now 
onwards we hope to publish two studies a year, 
one primarily a work of research, one dealing 
with a controversial field of policy. 

The first of these, NATO in the 1960's: the 
Implications of Inter-dependence, by Alastair Buchan, 
was the product of discussions at The Institute 
during 1959 and was published in February 
1960. Both the study and the critical comment 
published with it by Professor Blackett, a member of 
the Council, have attracted considerable attention, 
both in the United States and Europe, and in 
Britain itself. 

Two studies were undertaken and completed in 
1960. The first was Men in Uniform, a comparative 
analysis of the problems of military manpower in 
a number of Western countries with expanding 
economies. This has been written by Mr M. R. D. 
Foot, an Oxford scholar with a wide knowledge 
of military problems. We hope that it will make 
an important contribution, when it is published 
in May, to the continuing debate on the ways in 
which the Western powers can maintain the 
mobilized manpower which the thermonuclear 
balance and the continuance of the cold war 
require. 

The second was The Control of the Arms Race, 
which has been written by Mr Hedley Bull with 
the co-operation of a very strong study group. 
This was the subject of discussion at the Oxford 
Conference last year, and has already attracted 
considerable attention in draft in Britain, the 
United States and Europe. It represents the most 
fundamental analysis of the disarmament problem 
attempted since the war and will, I have no doubt, 
arouse keen interest when it is published in April. 

Our studies for 1961 have, of course, had to be 
planned in outline in 1960. The research study 
will be concerned with “The Nth power problem 
and the spread of nuclear weapons’. This will deal 
not merely with scientific capabilities, as most 
previous studies have done, but will examine the 
political, economic and strategic pressures which 
may, over the next ten years, tempt scientifically 
advanced countries to manufacture their own 
nuclear weapons, or equally inhibit them from 
doing so. The study is being undertaken by the 
scientific and defence correspondents of The 
Guardian, for whose ready collaboration we are 
deeply grateful. 

Our more controversial study will be concerned 
with the difficult problem of ‘Keeping the Peace’, 
that is, the steps that must be taken by Western 
governments, either independently or under the 
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United Nations, to avert or redress the collapse 
of civil order in the newly sovereign countries with 
the danger of the involvement of the great powers 
so clearly presented by situations of anarchy. The 
Chairman will be Mr Donald Tyerman, the 
editor of The Economist, and the author Mr Peter 
Calvocoressi, one of our members who has devoted 
considerable study to the problem. 

There is so much pioneering work to be done 
in the field of strategic studies that it would be a 
pity if The Institute’s own studies were the only ones 
under way. We, therefore, very much welcome the 
fact that an enquiry into the problems of strategic 
mobility is being conducted by a group of members, 
with encouragement from The Institute but not 
under its direction. 


VI 

The Institute’s third principal aim is to provide 
a reference centre for the use of members and 
serious scholars. Our library with its classification 
of comment and information from all over the 
world, naturally becomes of greater value the 
longer it is in operation. I am glad to say that it 
is increasingly used, and we have now instituted 
a system of readers’ tickets for non-members. It 
was originally conceived as primarily a library of 
opinion rather than fact, and that will continue 
to be its most valuable function. However while 
its users should remember that we are not an 
Information Bureau, and that with one librarian 
they cannot expect immediate answers to queries, 
we are giving thought to means by which we can 
keep track of factual information as well as 
comment, given the slender resources at our 
command. 


Vil 

It has been our intention from the start to 
organize courses and seminars for those in industry, 
journalism and the professions who wished to 
develop their knowledge of strategic questions as 
soon as we had sufficient resources. The first of 
these-a three days’ course for forty European 
editors and editorial writers — was held in London 
in December in conjunction with the International 
Press Institute. We intend to organize others as 
soon as possible. 


VIII 

Now I must come to the question of finance. 
The Institute was launched by a grant of $50,000 
(£17,750) a year for three years from the Ford 
Foundation — a farsighted and generous action for 
which not only we but all who are concerned with 
international security must always remain deeply 
grateful. Those three years will be up in October 
1961, and for the past year the Council has been 
giving active thought to the means whereby the 
continuing —- and indeed expanding — life of The 
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Institute may be assured. For the first three years, 
The Institute has been operating on a total budget 
of about £18,000 a year. However, the demands 
on us make us feel that we would be wise to set our 
sights, over the next five years, on a total budget 
of £25,000 a year. This will permit the needed 
expansions in our staff and premises, and enable 
us to develop the internal resources which the 
demands on our service require. There is complete 
agreement between ourselves and the officers of 
the great American foundations with whom we 
have had discussions, that it would be quite wrong 
for The Institute to continue to depend wholly on 
their support. Though this is an international 
institute its work benefits this country more than 
any other. It is therefore our aim to raise half of 
this five-year budget from this side of the Atlantic. 
An appeal to British industry has recently been 
issued. The initial response has been reasonably 
encouraging, but it may be some little while before 
we know how successful we have been. It is our 
hope that contributions from industry, coupled 
with a rise in our membership income, will be 
sufficient to cover a fair proportion of our actual 
housekeeping costs, so that we can then enter into 


discussion with trusts and foundations in order to 
obtain their support for our substantive pro- 
gramme of work and study. Before leaving the 
question of finance, I should like to report that in 
July 1960 we received an extremely useful grant 
of $10,000 from the Rockefeller Foundation to 
cover the costs of travel in connection with 
research undertaken by scholars in our field of 
study during the next three years. 


IX 

The Institute’s second year of operation has 
amply confirmed the evidence of the first —- that 
it fulfils both an urgent and a permanent need. 
The growing response to its activities, both from 
government and from private circles, convinces 
us that it is too important a centre to be allowed 
to sink into obscurity. We face a difficult period 
immediately ahead when we must re-organize and 
underpin our financial basis before we can expand 
to meet pressing demands and exploit new 
opportunities. If, therefore, we seem somewhat 
preoccupied over the next few months, you must 
forgive us. I have high hopes that thereafter we 
shall be in a position to go forward with confidence. 
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